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4  PORTENTOUS  title,  framed  ont  of  a  blunder,  and 
pointed  witii  a  pun!  Mr.  Irving  has  affixed  to  his  volume 
this  motto :  **  The  vile  person  shall  no  more  l)e  called  liberal.*** 
(Isa.  xxxii.  5.)  Some  wag  must  have  helped  him  to  this  text; 

hicli,  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  inspired  Prophet,  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  whatever  upon  the  subject  of  theOrntor*s  philippic  against  mo¬ 
dern  iaberalism.  But  he  has  done  not  less  violence  to  St.  Paul, 
than  to  Isaiah.  The  Apostle,  in  writing  to  his  son  Timothy,  con¬ 
templating  his  own  course  as  nearly  firfished,  warns  him  of  the 
impending  difTiriilties  and  perils  which  would  call  for  all  his 
diligence  and  fortitude,  after  he  should  l>e  himself  removed  from 
the  field  of  conflict.  Under  the  expression,  ‘  the  Last  Days’, 
he  evidently  comprehended  the  Christian  dispensation,  which 
had  then  commenced ;  and  the  perilous  times  are  as  evidently 
poken  of,  not  as  a  future  and  specific  epoch,  but  as  incident  to 
that  whole  period.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  any  sober- 
minded  person  to  read  the  seffuel  of  the  epistle,  without  infer¬ 
ring  that  Timothy  had  personally  to  do  with  the  perils  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  that  the  solemn  charge  given  to  him  by  the  aged 
Apostle  was  intended  to  prepare  him  for  encountering  them. 


•  Ijowth  renders  the  verse:  **  The  fool  shall  no  longer  be  called  )h>- 
nourahliL  ami  the  niggard  shall  no  more  he  called  Kheml."  One  Traas- 
Utora  have  evidently  used  the  word  liberal,  as  Lowth  has,  in  the  s^se 
of  lionntifnl. 
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“  But  Witch  thou  in  all  thinps.”*  Mr.  Irviiiff,  overlookin||r  the 
scope  of  the  pasia^e,  ))roft*»ses  to  have  proved^  that  the  perilous 
tiineu  against  which  Timothy  was  to  watch,  were  not  to  occur 
for  nearly  eighteen  huntlreil  years,  —  that  they  specifically 
tlenole  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century!  For  thus  he 
argues. 

‘  There  are,  and  there  can  />#*,  only  two  opinions  with  n^spoct  to  this 
ptint ;  the  hrnt,  that  they  are  the  lust  days  of  the  Jewiiin ;  and  the 
Mvond,  that  they  are  the  last  daya  of  the  I'iiristian  dis{HmKatioii.  Of 
thoHi*,  the  faincr  has  l)een  taken  up  by  the  oj)|>os4‘rs  of  the  personal 
reign  of  ('hrist,  and  urgtul  w  ith  great  ingiuiuity,  for  the  end  and  piir- 
]>oM‘  of  getting  all  the  allushuiH  to  the  coining  of  Christ  cnishtMl  into 
the  events  attendant  ujHm  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
typical  them>f.*  p.  11. 

Mr.  \i\  ing,  after  exposing  the  ‘  (\>olishnoss  *  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  of  course  triumphs  in  the  supposed  alternative.  A 
little  lH‘ltcr  information,  however,  would  have  taught  him,  that 
there  can  be,  and  that  there  is,  a  third  opinion ;  the  opinion  of 
(^dvin,  and,  we  will  add,  of  all  judicious  expositors;  that  neither 
the  last  days  of  the  tiewish,  nor  those  of  the  ('hristian  dispen- 
siition  are  intended,  but  the  times  of  the  Cliristian  economy 
generally.  T'he  expression,  ‘  the  last  days',  is  often  used  inde¬ 
finitely  in  reference  to  future  times;  but,  whenever  it  has  a  de¬ 
finite  sense,  the  limes  of  the  Messiah  are  clearly  referred  to. 
Aiul  InTore  Mr.  Irving  so  rashly  and  confidently  affirmed,  that 
‘  the  last  days’  were  to  l>c  ‘  evil,  and  not  gowl’,  he  would  have 
ilone  well  lo  look  somew  hat  more  closely  into  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  where  he  will  find  it  staled,  that  “  Ciod,  who  at  sundry 
tiiiH's  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers, 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  thlse  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 

•  That  ihi.s  may  n4>t  Ir'  thought  an  unsupiKtrtiHl  interpretation,  we 
giw  C'alvin’s  aniuUation  <»n  tiie  juissuge.  Er^t  odtmmei  PouImm 
KixUsUtm  j'ot  r  itbKikriam  gravibus  worhisy  qui  raram  Pastorvm  jidem, 
st'tiuliininHy  vigiianiUtmy  pntJcntwviy  ct  consianiiam  utdefcusam 
i^uiranty  acsi  Thuutfux)  prari^H'rct  uf  se  parct  ad  certamina  ifutc  ardua 
ijyxmm  mam'niy  pictuniuc  T*uijrim(r  x(JicUudiuis.,..Suh  extbkmih  diebl's 
tytmprrhrfidU  unirerxf/m  Christiana'  Kccle.Cur  statvm.  Xeque  vero 
triairm  suam  cum  fuwlrn  cimfutraiy  sed  futtius  qualLs J'uiura  sit  regni 
(  hristi  coudiJio  dot'd.  MuICt  ruim  imaginabantur  hcaiam  ttcscio  quam 
fU9crm  d  itnmuncm  omni  vudestia.  BrcrifcTy  intclligit  non  it  a  bene 
d'wm  sub  hrangdio  res  fore  comjxkxiias.  ut  profiicatis  omnibus  viiUs 
omuf  genus  nrtutes.  Quare  Pastores  t^cclcsiar  Chriatianar 
mm  mirnus  habiturm  negaiii  cum  improbis  ct  sccieratis  kaminibus  qudm 
odm  hahucriut  Prophtia  d  pit  Sacerdotes.  Unde  svqttkury  non  esse 
otiandi  tcfnpus.” 
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}iis  Son”*.  To  speak  of  ‘  tlie  last  days*  as  charaeteristieally 
evil  limes,  is,  in  fact,  to  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  Prophecy, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  Apostolic  interpretation.  The  last  times 
of  Prophecy  were  those  in  which  Christ  was  manifested  in  the 
Hesh  for  our  sakes,  and  in  which,  hein^  hy  the  ri^ht  hand  of 
the  Father  exalted,  and  having  received  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  (ihosf,  he  shed  it  forth  on  his  Church  on  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost.  'Fhey  are  the  times  of  “  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit”, 
so  “  glorious”  in  comparison  with  “  the  ministration  of  condemn¬ 
ation”,  the  dispensation  that  was  done  awayf;  tl»c  times  of 
the  final  dispensation,  that  of  the  New  Covenant. 

And  now  we  pray  our  readers  to  observe,  in  Mr.  Irving’s  own 
language,  ‘  how  distinctly  these,  things  arc  written  in  the  Scrip- 
‘  tures ;  how  a  simple  reference  to  the  concordance,  an<l  a  mere 
‘  j)erusal  of  the  texts  as  they  occur,  will  serve  to  clear  up  these 
‘  prophetic  matters  over  which  it  is  the  custom  of  self-sufficient 
*  men  to  cast  so  much  doubt  and  ambiguity.’ 

Put  what  are  these  characteristics  of  the  last  and  perilous 
times,  which  Mr.  Irving  considers  as  so  exclusively  applicable  to 
the  tiims  in  which. we  live?  As  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  so  j>eculiar  to  any  times,  or  so  foreign 
from  human  nature  under  any  external  circumstances,  as  to  form 
a  very  distinguishing  feature  of  any  precise  era.  “  Men,”  we 
are  told,  “  sl>all  he  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters, 
proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy, 
....  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers 
of  God,  &c.”  ‘  Quls  enim  hypocrita  non  snperbuH\  we  may  ask 

with  Calvin  in  his  annotation  on  the  passage.  ^  iiutM  non  arnanM 
‘  sni  ^  non  aliorutn  contemptor  ?  non  ferox  ac  crudelu  ?  non 
^  fraudulentugV  When  was  the  Church  free  from  hyjX)crites 
having  a  form  of  godliness  ?  When  were  no  tares  mingled  with 
the  wheat  in  the  sacred  enclosure  ?  Mr.  Irving  would  find  it  a 
difficult  task  to  shew,  to  what  times,  from  the  Apostolic  age  to 
the  present,  such  evils  and  perils  were  not  incident.  But  really 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  deal  with  an  opinion  so  exorbitantly 
wild  and  perverse  as  that  which,  overlooking  the  melancholy 
comment  upon  the  sacred  text  which  is  supplied  by  the  pages 
of  ecclesiastical  history, — the  corruption  of  Christianity  which 
ensued  upon  the  enthronement  of  its  bishops, — the  flagrant  dis¬ 
orders  and  relaxation  of  morals  which  disgraced  the  rival 
churches  of  Rome,  and  Byzantium,  and  Alexandria,  and  Car- 
thage, — would  identify  the  description  specifically  with  the  pre^ 


•  Ileb.  i.  1.  Sec  also  Acts,  ii.  17«  and  1  Pet.  i.  20.  In  his  ci-^ 
tations  from  the  Old  Testament,  how  comes  Mr.  Irving  to  have  over- 
look^ni  the  description  of  the  latter  days  in  Joel  ii. 
t  2  Cor.  iii.7~U. 
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sent  state  of  the  Christian  church.  Unhappily,  the  palpable  ah- 
surtlity  of  an  opinion  attorcis  no  security  against  its  spreading 
among  the  ill-inform(‘d  ;  and  we  must  therefore  proceed  to  shew, 
upon  what  groumis  the  Author  rests  his  belief,  that  ‘  we  are 
‘  iiurrying  headlong,  and  as  it  were  absorbed,  sterndoremost, 

*  into  the  jaws  of  an  almost  inevitable  whirlpool.’  That  Mr. 
Irving  may  not  complain  of  being  misrepresented,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  his  application  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  present  evil  times. 

‘  Having  glanced  at  the  o|>erati(Hi  of  this  principle  of  selfishness,  in 
what  is  coininonly  called  the  world,  but  which  we  consider  tt»  In?  a 
true,  iiitegraiit,  auil  resjauisihle  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  we  are 
now  to  shew  its  application  to  the  religious  world  ;  for  its  aj)j>lica- 
tioM  to  the  eominercial  and  ]x»litical  world  no  one  entertaiueth  a  doubt. 
Within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  fnun  the  time  that  the  late  revival 
of  religi<ui  began  to  take  effect,  the  personal  hath  become  even  thiug, 
the  common  almost  nothing.  The  state  «»f  our  own  souls,  the  only 
question  ;  the  state  of  the  church  a  very  secondary  one,  if  a  (jnestion  at 
all.  In  n'sjK'ct  to  preaching,  the  coiisidemtion  hatli  Imhmi,  How'  did  it 
Unir  n|x»n  mystdf  m>t,  how  did  it  Ix'ar  njxm  the  glory  of  (''hrist  ? 

I  low  felt  1  ?  not,  how  accorded  it  with  the  truth  of  the  orthmlox  faith  ? 
Ilenct'  arose  that  substitution  of  frames  and  feelings  for  the  sacraments 
and  ordinances  of  the  church,  to  which  our  fathers  were  wont  to  hwk, 
and  that  ])Teference  of  exciting  and  rousing  declamations,  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  texts  and  dt»ctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  The  patient  perseverance 
of  onr  fathers  to  set  forth  the  truth,  and  separate  it  on  every  side  from 
the  error,  hath  given  way  to  a  certain  Jimse  inditforence  to  the  trntli, 
and  repird  t»nly  to  that  which  doth  ns  giHnl.  Men  s|H*ak  of  a  sermon 
in  the  s^ime  language,  and  ]>orhaps  w'ith  the  same  gesture  of  the  hand, 
smiting  the  IhkIv  in  the  same  place,  with  which  they  speak  of  a  dinner. 
“  It  diil  me  gtxxl,  sir  ;  I  f\*lt  the  better  for  it.”  Against  all  which,  the 
S4dtish  or  ]>er80iml  form  that  religion  hath  taken  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  yt*jirs,  I  i»hiect  not  in  its  place,  hut  grieve  that  it  should  have 
U8nr|H‘d  the  whole,  and  iHrlipstnl  the  |H'rson  of  Christ,  or  eclipsed  it  all 
save  that  fnigment  which  every  one  can  apply  to  himself ;  that  it  hath 
extinguished  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  purpose  i>f  Gml,  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  own  lH‘ing,  and  of  his  work  as  an  accomplishment  of  his 
own  glory,  and  InriUMl  it  all  intt»  a  plan  or  scheme  for  doing  so  much 
good  t<»  s<»  many  men.’  ])p.  4.‘»,  d(». 

‘  And  now  to  shew  how  this  chanicteristic  (covetousness)  applies  to 
the  world  indled  ndigions,  few  words  are  lu'ci'ssary  :  yoii  have  only  to 
Ih*  pit'senl  ami  luMir  what  is  the  first  subject  of  conversation  in  iUl  their 
iiuvtings,  ami  the  great  theme  of  their  delight:  is  it  not  the  state  of 
their  funds  ?  What  the  great  end  of  their  sjH'eches?  the  increase  of 
donations  and  sid»scriptions.  What  the  great  labour  of  their  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  what  the  pn>of  of  their  success  ?  the  amount  of  their  in¬ 
gatherings.  What  the  miulifinitinn  for  honourable  office  ?  the  amount 
of  yoTir  cnntrdmtions.  NVhat  the  great  finir  and  appn'hension  ?  lest 
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the  funds  should  fall  off.  What,  in  short,  the  bulunrk  of  their  strength, 
and  the  anchor  of  their  ho])e,  and  the  osvsurancc  of  their  faith  ^  If  these 
things  do  not  bt'tmy  a  covetous  suirit  in  Uiis  ndigious  world,  1  know 
not  where  it  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  I  could  never  hud  in  my 
heart  to  accuse  the  other  w'orld  of  ctwetousness,  if  1  must  acquit  this 
wi»rld.  But,  dear  brethren,  1  am  not  here  to  be  afraid  to  sjieuk  the 
truth  of  either,  nor  desire  at  all  to  screen  either.  For,  as  hath  been 
said,  they  are  to  me  alike  integrant  parts  of  the  church  of  Christ,  to 
whom  1  am  bound  to  fulfil  my  office  of  preaching.  And  I  must  say, 
that  the  art  of  raising  money  hath  !)cen  carried  to  a  refinement  in  the 
religious  world,  which  I  haye  never  setm  any  thing  equal  to  elstiwhen*. 
They  say,  for  the  end  of  doing  g<xxl  with  it :  so  would  the  merchants 
say.  They  say,  for  the  sprtniding  of  the  Gospel  :  I  have  shewn  that 
it  is  never  contemplated  by  our  Lord  in  his  instructions,  as  at  all  a 
means  of  spreading  the  C^ospel.  Hut  if  it  lie  as  a  means  to  a  most 
excellent  end  they  seek  it,  why  lu*nr  we  little  or  nothing  comparatively 
of  the  glorious  end  ;  nothing  about  the  other  means,  but  all,  or  almost 
all,  almut  this  one  paltry  means  ?  Hut,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my 
])urj>ose  to  argue,  or  justify  my  argument,  but  simply  to  shew  out  the 
fact  for  your  prest'rvation  against  the  jK'rilous  times.  And  no  one  who 
hath  an  eye  to  observe,  or  an  ear  to  hear,  but  will  justify  me  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  in  comparison  with  any  former  agt*  of  the  Protestant  churen, 
the  covetousness  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  religious  world  passeth 
all  b<mnds,  and  is  only  to  be  found  paralleled  by  the  zeid  of  the  begg¬ 
ing  friars,  seeking  alms  to  enrich  their  overgrown  and  luxurious  con¬ 
vents.  Against  which  error  I  ^yarn  you  to  Im?  upon  your  guard  most 
strenuously  ;  and  to  set  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  very  low  ;  in 
its  proper  place,  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it ;  but  surely  to  esteem 
any  gift  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  prayer,  or  instruction,  or  admonition,  or 
repr(H»f,  as  a  far  more  valuable  contribution.'  pp.  *>2,  53. 

‘  In  former  times,  ere  the  age  of  selfishness  amie  in,  men,  lieing  full 
of  the  cucharistical  8])irit,  W’ould  dev'ote  of  their  substance  to  build  a 
church,  olFering  it  in  faith  that  the  Ix)rd  would  assemble  a  ])eople,  and 
set  his  name  therein  ;  or  they  would  found  a  lectureship  in  a  church 
alnnidy  built,  in  the  faith  of  the  ordinance  of  preaching;  or  tiiking 
j)ily  \i\m\  the  poor  of  Christ’s  church,  they  woula  build  almshouse*,  or 
mortify  sums  of  money,  or  otherwise  present  of  their  substance  to  the 
house  of  Gml,  wliich  is  the  church  of  Christ.  I  know'  that  these  things 
went  often  to  excess,  and  W'cre  by  Satan  converted  to  sui>crstitious 
uses ;  but  the  very  abuse  is  a  proof  of  the  sujwrabundancc  of  the  spirit 
out  of  which  it  arose.  Almost  all  these  things  are  done  away  with : 
the  whole  zi'al  hath  gone  into  another  channel  ;  for  the  foundation  of 
schools  to  teach  mechanical  knowledge,  for  the  providing  of  apparatus 
to  such  institutions,  and  founding  lectureships  and  libraries,  and  what¬ 
ever  can  advance  knowledge  independent  ujion  religion.  And  those 
endowments  which  the  piety  of  our  fathers  appropriated  to  the  church, 
are  continually  envied,  and  threatened  with  sacrilegious  spoliation.  It 
is  so  also  in  state  matters  :  the  voluntary  servict»s  to  defend  the  conn-- 
tr>’  in  war  are  now  no  more  in  lieing  ;  the  voluntary  services  of  iusticea 
of  the  peace  to  administer  justice,  is  continually  quarrelled  with.  The 
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spirit  of  burplining,  of  doing  every  thing  upon  the  principle  of  justice, 
liath  everywhere  supplunttnl  the  spirit  of  gift,  or  doing  it  ujsui  the 
principle  <»f  grace.  Tnere  are  plenty  of  contributions,  biit  eucharistical 
<»fferiiigs  are  exct'edingly  few.  If  against  all  these  things  they  set  in 
order  before  me  the  contributions  to  religious  societies,  and  the  exer¬ 
tions  for  sprtmding  the  (fOsj)el  in  foreign  parts,  I  lament  to  say  how 
little  of  the  true  friH*-\vill  offering  of  grace  there  is  in  them  all ;  how 
few  of  fhosc  who  conduct  these  affairs,  do  it  of  gnice ;  how  few'  of 
those  wh*»  go  forth  to  the  hrathen,  do  it  of  grace.  And,  alas  !  how 
little  of  the  colli'ctions  which  are  made  of  gract*,  but  rather  obtained 
bv  dunning  requisitions,  and  various  arts  of  eloquence,  into  w'hich  it 
is*  not  pleasant  nor  i>erhap8  profitable  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
then*  is  exceedingly  little  of  grace,  and  very  much  of  debt  in  their  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

‘  If  now’  we  come  tosj>eak  of  the  eucharistical  or  thankful  spirit,  as  it 
shew’s  itself  to  the  w'orld,  or  to  the  various  membt‘rships  of  society, 
keeping  out  of  the  question  the  relationships  of  ]mrent  and  children,  1 
would  ol»serve,  first,  how'  much  the  spirit  of  justice  hath,  in  every 
man's  affairs,  in  ever}'  man’s  mind,  destroyed  the  spirit  of  grace ;  how 
little  w’e  are  afraid  of  falling  short  of  the  mark  in  our  alms-givings, 
and  chariti(*s,  and  bounties  ;  how'  continually  afraid  lest  avc  should  not 
be  able  to  pay  every  man  his  ow'ii.  And  yet  I  make  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  God  giveth  us  of  his  providence,  in  order  to  be  liberal,  and 
not  merely  to  Iw  just ;  not  in  order  to  lie  just  and  hoard  the  rest,  but 
in  order  to  be  lilieral,  and  then  to  lay  by  the  rest.*  pp.  117 — Il'h 

*  Now*,  I  ask  you,  without  attending  to  the  reason  of  it,  to  answer 
me  as  to  the  fact,  whether  the  unholiiu'ss  of  the  times  Im?  not  shewn  in 
a  growing  disreajH*ct  for  the  priestluMHl.  Caused,  no  doubt,  ofttinies 
by  our  own  unworthiness  of  holy  orders,  but  still  more  by  the  spirit  of 
desecration  and  iinholiiiess  which  is  pme  abroad,  the  very  name  of 
])riest  hath  liecome  a  scoff,  and  the  name  of  churchman  a  derision. 
Our  order  is  no  more  sacnnl ;  our  office  is  without  authority ;  our  |)er- 
sons  without  respect.  In  public  new'spapers  our  infirmities  are  bla- 
xoiuhI  abruid  ;  in  public  streets  we  net*d  only  to  lie  know’n,  in  order  to 
U*  the  song  i»f  the  vulgar.  If,  again,  1  speak  of  those*  who  sit  dowm  at 
the  I^>rd’H  table,  who  are  the  “  holy  persons,”  as  the  baptized  are  the 

holy  infants”  of  the  church :  not  only  the  sacredness,  but  the  very 
estet'in  of  that  distinction  seemeth  tblu*  <lepiirted,  in  the  relaxation  and 
almost  extinction  of  t*cclesiastical  discipline.  Though  the  church  hath 
done  her  utnmst,  by  nmst  venerable,  august,  and  solemn  services,  to 
draw  the  saen'd  fence  around  the  communion,  how  every  aspirant  or 
expt'ctant  of  otfict*  will  trample  them  all  dow'n  under  his  jirofane  foot! 
Thus  the  distinction  of  holy  persona  is  desecrated  by  the  unholy  peo¬ 
ple.  No  gild,  nor  city  company,  nor  m:isonic  society,  but  w'oula  Ik* 
more  reverenced  in  the  entering  to  it,  than  is  the  royal  priesthood,  and 
chosi'ii  nation^  and  peculiar  jw'oplc  of  God.  And  it  is  as  much  de- 
spiseil  by  the  multitudes,  who  never  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  take 
on  the  volunmry  jirofcssion  of  C’hrist,  as  it  is  profaned  by  thoae  who 
do.  And  fi»r  the  baptized,  it  hath  required  me  the  labour  of  many 
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homilieSt  and  will  require  the  labour  of  more  still,  to  make  you  under* 
Htaiid  that  they  are  in  any  thing  more  holy  than  the  {lagans.  So  much 
for  holy  })ersuus.  To  which  I  could  add,  the  ^irofanation  of  the  elder's 
tithce  ill  our  church  ;  the  profanation  of  the  priest's  othcc  for  a  piece  of 
bread  in  every  church  ;  its  Iwse  subserviency  to  (latrons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  submission  to  the  people  upon  the  other. 

*  Hut  1  proceed  to  open  perhaps  the  greatest  sign  of  the  unhoUness 
of  these  times,  in  their  treatment  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  whicli  even 
the  Papacy  held  sacred  during  the  dark  ages,  until  the  Council  of 
Trent;  when,  to  sustain  a  tottering  su{H'rMtition,  they  dared  to  decree 
that  the  Api»cryphal  liooks  were  canonical  Scriptures.  But  we,  to 
sustain  no  church,  to  serve  no  interest  of  any  church,  but  straight  in 
the  teetli  of  the  canons,  and  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church,  have  adopted  the  prohinity  of  the  Trent  Council  ;  and, 
<»ut  of  pure  irreverence — they  say,  lilierality  and  generosity ;  and  so  it 
is,  but  an  unholy  liberality  and  generosity-— out  of  voluntary  irre¬ 
verence  fi»r  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  pure  blindness  of  spirit  that 
there  is  any  evil  in  the  thing,  w'c  have  set  afloat  and  circulated  the 
Scriptures  all  intermingled  and  adulterated  with  these  unsanctioned 
and  unsanctifled  writings.  Ah  me !  what  would  the  ancient  Jews 
have  said  to  this.^ — the  ancient  Jew's,  >vho  w’ould  not  suffer  a  king  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  and  who  ofttimes  died  at  the  sacrifices,  rather 
than  suffer  the  time  of  them  to  be  desecrated  in  the  straitness  of  their 
sieges  ?  Tlie  only  man  in  London  who  ^vas  found  zealous  enough  to 
thrust  his  hand  through  the  window  and  pluck  down  the  blasphemous 
])icture  of  the  invisible  God,  and  surrender  himself  to  pay  the  penalty, 
W'as  a  Jew:  and  the  only  nation  worthy  to  keep  the  oracles  of  Gml 
pure,  will  l>c  found  yet  to  Ik?  Jews.  They,  and  they  only,  have  the 
right  idea  of  the  sacredness  and  value  of  Divine  revelation.' 

pp.  146 — 14D. 

‘  Now',  this  is  directly  the  form  of  pleasure  wherewith  the  rcligunis 
]>coplo  arc  taken — wit,  the  pleasing  of  themselves  with  flatteries, 
and  the  pleasing  of  themselves  with  gioeing  falsehiKMls.  Tliis  is  the 
reason  w'hy  tliey  cannot  enter  into  any  truth,  old  or  new,  which  the 
religious  world  hath  not  approved,  or  may  not  approve.  But  if  they 
loved  G(mI,  they  would  s|>eak  out  his  word,  without  the  fear  of  man ; 
and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  continue  ignorant,  and  to  keep  others 
ignorant  of  the  same,  they  would  stir  themselves  up,  and  awaken  all 
diligently  to  search  God’s  word — whether,  for  example,  the  Trinity 
were  a  true  doctrine,  and  what  use  it  is  of  in  the  Christian  life ;  whe¬ 
ther  reprobation  and  election  were  a  true  doctrine  ;  what  is  meant  by 
Christ  the  Prophet,  and  Christ  the  King,  aye,  and  Christ  the  Priest, 
as  well  US  Christ  the  Sacrifice ;  and  whether  there  lie  such  a  thing  as 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  glory  and  majesty,  mentioned  in  all  the 
Scriptures ;  and  whether  there  l^  ever  sqph  a  thing  as  a  spiritual 
coming  of  the  r^»rd  (which  I  confess  I  never  heard  of,  or  read  of,  till 
within  these  half-dozen  years) ;  and  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  an  Anti-Christ — for  I  am  sure  there  is  more 
written  in  the  Bible  concerning  these  things,  than  either  concerning 
Bible  Societies,  or  Missionary  Societies,  or  Sunday  Schools,  or  In^iit 
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.ScImjuU,  or  other  Uiiu^s  of  the  like  notoriety.  MtUiinks.  if  thw  worp 
not  a  gr»*at  love  of  jilcasure,  a  ^reat  love  huUi  to  fYlensc  and  to  hr 
pleaheth  amongst  the  |)ei>ple  calling  theuihelves  tht*  lhdi;?ioas  World, 
they  might  l»o  as  well  einpluycd  in  u|)euing  iHit  and  searching  these 
weJls,  now  of  a  hnig  time  stoppcsl  up,  as  in  writing  philippics  against 
lhos«*  wh(»  do  their  l>est  endeavour  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  those 
ancient  fmintain-heuds  of  dt>ctriue,  and  cry  ‘  Kesds/  *  Madmen;*  and 
‘  KiithusiastH*  ujKJii  certain  of  us,  who  are  /.euloiis  that  the  chiirch 
should  drink  the  living  waters  which  How  from  thence.  There  is  one 
sure  wav  by  which  you  shall  know  whether  a  man  loves  plejisnre  or 
not,  which  is,  hv  M*eiu^  how  lie  bears  to  be  ci»ntrttdictt»d,  or  in  any 
way  pul  out  of  his  ordinary  course.  Now’,  if  1  might  judge  by  this 
rule,  I  should  decidedly  say,  that  I  have  met  w  ith  no  ]»eople  wi  nn- 
w  illing  t4>  listen  to  what  contradicts,  or  even  eulurges  upon,  their  fi*w 
opiulotiH  ;  wlio  resi'iit  as  an  insult,  as  a  jKTsonal  insult,  that  you  should 
differ  from  them  in  any  thing ;  who  are  so  rude  and  riotous  against 
any  one  who  doi's  not  row  in  their  Iniat,  or  steer  their  course*,  ns  are 
the  ]>cople  commonly  cidled  the  Religious  World.  And  then*fore  1 
very  strongly  suspect,  that  this  characteristic  of  hiving  plcMisure,  «>f 
loving  sweet  things,  more  than  loving  God ;  of  desiring  the  agret*ahle, 
tir,  as  they  ndl  it,  the  useful — that  is,  what  takes  w’ith  and  tells  n]xm 
their  own  friends  and  favourites — is  s|HH:ially  ap]dii*abie  to  them, 
'rhey  are  so  fretful  when  op|H>sed,  they  are  so  fearful  of  giving  offence, 
they  are  so  courteous  of  dignities,  and  withal  so  self-complacent  and  so 
w  eft  satisHed  that  idl  others  besides  llieiiiselvcs  are  surely  W’nmg,  that 
1  slmwvdly  suspect  the  cement  of  the  heten^enetms  maleriuls  is  a  mu¬ 
tual  forlH'uraiice  with  each  other's  sins,  and  mutual  pleasing  of  each 
other's  dispositions,  and  playing  into  each  other's  hands,  and,  above  all, 
the  union  of  one  coiiunon  spirit  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  W’ith  one 
anothoT.*  pp.  — ^^77- 

‘  'I'he  next  fv*ainre.  is  tierce  or  unimrk  ;  which  we  have  siiew  ji  to 
exist  in  those  acrid  humours  and  uncharitable  actings  of  men  to  men  ; 
tiiat  si*i’tariaiiism  in  the  church,  and  purtizanship  in  the  state,  and 
hard-numthedness  evt*ry where,  which  we  have  given  umpic  ])roof  of  al¬ 
ready.  But,  oh,  to  lunW  them  speak  of  theinselvi's,  yon  would  think 
the  Saturnian  age  of  men  were  restored  again.  They  say.  Behold  how 
our  ancient  ditferences  have  disap|H‘artMl  ;  in  what  good  temper  we 
Hurt,  and  in  what  Irtter  temjier  we  part  !  It  is  a  compromise  for  the 
time  Iriiig  of  your  sevend  principh's.  You  strk  honour  one  of  aii- 
othej*,  you  phniM*  and  flatter  one  another:  but  if  a  man  rise  up  iu  the 
luitlst  of  vou,  and  shew  you  any  short-comings  or  any  error,  where  is 
)our  nur\ne.vH  tlien  ?  A  Irar-pirden,  a  luol),  a  mutiny,  Iiardly 
tHpialleth  your  riot  and  your  rage.  I  know  this  matter  to  the  bottoiii. 
\'ou  will  k'lrn  terms  v)f  truce  with  any  one  who  will  serve  your  ends  ; 
aye.  and  until  your  ends  Ik*  served  ;  and  then  to  the  w  inds  of  wild  ru¬ 
mour  will  you  cast  his  n*putation,  until  he  can  do  vou  service  :igain. 
'rhis  is  vtmr  mirkiiess,  this  is  your  |H*ace !  Bom*  and  alMiiniiiable  hy- 
jKK’risv  f  Mwleratioii,  said  y«*  r  merkiiess,  s;iid  yc  ?  Just  so  far  as  it  is 
ok.{M*dk'iit,  and  not  a  jot  farUicr.  Take  the  iustance  of  the  Bible  ikv 
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cirty  qm*stmn  ;  was  pv«»r  ‘Tnookn^  no  violiitcfl,  win  f^ef  troth  m 
\v<»uiuie<l,  \va8  owr  so  ortond<Hl  ?  (>  iny  Ood,  whnt  a  blinds 

lU'SM  ihtMi  hH.Ht  divert  um  up  to,  that  we  nhoiild  Miy  the  timea  are  meek, 
and  gentle,  and  charitahle  !  The‘I^>rd  <U»liver  \in  from  this  delHaion  ! 
or  fine  we  shall  Ik»  nwakemni  ont  of  oiir  fond  dream  by  the  fierce  arrar 
uiiil  fiery  contention  of  the  evil  spirita  which  are  ^iie  abriKui,  which 
are  working  in  the  vitals  of  the  church  and  of  the  state.*  pp,  454,  455. 

From  these  paragraphs,  our  readers  will  learn,  that  the  lan- 
eun^c  of  St.  l*aul,  rightly  understood  in  application  to  (Jreat 
Hritain  in  the  nineteenth  century,  may  l)e  thus  paraphrased 
'Fhou,  my  son  I’imothy,  know,  that  after  nearly  eighteen  cen- 
tm’i(‘s,  (lurinar  which  the  church  shall  flourish  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  perilous  times  shall  arise  in  the  Isles  of  the  West, 
where  the  religious  world  shall  be  very  {jenerally  forcra  of  thf  ir 
own  .vc/rc.?,— that  is  to  say,  too  much  concerned  about  personal 
rclifjion  and  the  state  of  their  own  souls  (p.  45);  coretoun^ — that 
is,  too  anxious  about  raising;  money  for  the  support  of  missions 
and  other  enterprises  of  holy  benevolence  (p.  5‘^) ; 
not  of  themselves,  but  of  the  a^e  they  live  in, — an  age 

*  hrutishly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  morality,  logic,  philo- 

‘  Sophy  and  religion,  policy  and  ethics  *  (p,  4»‘W);  that  ia, 

ln(lef>endents  in  church-government  (p.  dO),  and  intolerant  tev 
wards  the  venters  of  Antinomian  cnulities  (pp.  fil,  4o4); 

plo  mers^ — that  is,  enemies  of  all  religious  persectition  (p.  fiJI); 
disobedient  to  parents, — of  which  the  signs  will  l)e,  Sunday 
scliools,  infant  schools,  and  the  denial  of  Baptismal  Kegeneratioii 
(pp.  77,  01);  mitluinkftU, — notdi8pose<l  to  ‘  mortify  sums  of  ino- 
‘  nev  ’  for  building  churches  and  alms-houses  (p.  1  17),  and  being 
severe  upon  such  as  do  not  patf  their  debts,  and  gt)  to  places  of 
public  entertainment  (p.  4.‘i0) ;  nnhohf, — circulating  the  Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha  (p.  4 Ml),  and  repealing  the  4'est  Act  (p, 
1  Id);  without  nainra! affection,^i\^Hi  is,  suhstitating  scluNds  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  for  teaching  the  mysterious efhcacy 
of  Baptism  (p.  H  I) ;  truce-breakers, — violating  the  holy  cove¬ 
nant  between  CImrch  and  State  (p.  1H.4);  false  accusers,— 1\\ fit 
i"’,  lievirwers,  ^c.  (pp.  140,  TiO) ;  incontinent,— wdiCHted  by  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  protection  of  religious  lilM?rty,  and  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Negro  slavery  (p.  4;>iJ);  yiVrcc, —sj>ecially  shewn  by  the 
horrible  conduct  of  the  Bible  Society  towards  tfie  meek  and 
gentle  Andrew  'I'bomson  and  the  Author  himself  (p.  45.7);  de- 
spisers  of  those  that  are  good, — not  lovers  of  those  who  stand 
forw'ani  as  calumniators  of  their  brethren  and  opposers  of  every 
good  work  (pp.  288—5390  ;  45()) ;  /rrii/or#,— favourers  of  ‘  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation;*  headif,  preferring  the  Apos¬ 

tolic  Fpistles,  as  the  subject  of  pulpit  instruction,  to  the  A|>oca- 
l>  |>H€  (p.  0.41*),  and  ‘  the  unholy  Herifttures  of  )>eriodioal  pithlfca- 

*  tiuns  ’,  sucli  as  tlie  l!U;lectic  lieview,  to  *  lusty  Mioa  ’  and 
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^oiks  on  the  l^rophecies  (})p.  402,  ii) moreover,  suppi>rtmff 
tlie  London  University  (p.  ^40);  locers  of  jdewtvrei  morr  than 
lorers  of  (iod, — that  is,  taking  pleasure  in  reading  ‘  periodical 

*  publications,  reports  of  religious  Societies,  narratives  of  Mis- 
‘  siouary  laliours,  and  religious  novels  *,  getting  up  ‘  sales  of 

*  lailies’work  foi*  religious  purposes*,  and  ‘  excursions  among  the 
‘churches  for  raising  money  hy  the  abuse  of  preaching*  (p. 
170).  Who  can  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  vices  and  criminal 
practices  siich  as  these,  must  be  the  sure  precursors  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  dudgenients  upon  an  age  so  enormously  depraved  beyond 
all  precedent  ? 

I  low  much  pain  it  must  have  cost  a  man  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
‘  meek-eyctl  wisdom*  and  gentleness,  to  staiul  forward  as  the 
stern  rebuker  of  the  (*hurch  of  (ipd  in  its  present  lapsed  state, 
ami  to  lay  open  to  the  scolfs  and  jeers  of  the  infidel,  the  faults 
and  failings  to  be  detected  in  the  characters  of  evangelical 
Cliristians, — witli  what  holy  reluctance  he  engaged  in  an  office 
so  invidious  in  itself  and  so  perilous  in  its  moral  influence  upon 
the  individual  who  undertakes  it, — our  readers  w'ill  judge,  when 
they  find  him  holding  such  language  as  the  fo’dowing.  Speaking 
of  ‘the  tribunal  of  public  opinion (of which  tribunal,  Mr. 
Irving  might  seem  ambitious  of  being  the  Chancellor,)  he 
says 

‘  /,  for  one,  disidlow  the  jHiwers  of  the  tribumU  to  take  cognizance 

me  ;  and  I  do  nut  hesitate  publicly  to  dcuounce  this,  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  us  the  anti-Christian  spirit  of  accusation,  the  dialMilical  spirit 
in  the  text.  It  is  not  the  truth  or  falsehiMnl  4)f  the  accnisation,  but  the 
iimlict*  of  the  accusation,  wliieh  is  its  aiiti-C'hristiuii  uniture  *.  Tt  is 
taking  ujxm  us  the  deviVs  office.  There  is  no  accuser-general  in  any 
i'hristiun  state,  nor  in  any  Christian  church.  It  is  not  an  otKce  which 
Christianity  acknowledges/  p.  ‘JtH). 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Irving  started  as  the 
Accuser-general  of  the  religious  world.  In  his  Orations  ami 
Arguments,  delivered  about  six  years  ago,  although  then  raw 
Irom  (ilasgow,  and,  as  he  now  tells  us,  ‘  very  ill  furnished  for 
‘  bis  high  calling  *, — be  boldly  threw  dow  n  the  gauntlet,  and  took 
upiui  himself  to  denounce  the  evangelical  preachers  as  babblers 
and  ignorant  nraters,  assuming  the  high  airs  of  orthodoxy;  while 
be  charged  the  religious  world  at  large  with  ‘  a  constant  kick- 
*  ing  against  the  preaching  of  Christian  morals.’  He  was  re¬ 
monstrated  with  at  the  time,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  earn¬ 
estly  hut  kindly,  on  the  petulant  and  contemptuous,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  profane  language  into  which  he  had  suffered  him- 


•  That  falstdiootl  dues  not  enter  into  the  C(uu|)«»i»ition 
a  new  discovert'.  The  word  is  calumniator. 
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self  to  be  l>€trnyecl, — apparently  by  irritated  feelings  occasioned 
by  s<inie  private  ottence.  He  now  attempts  to  make  it  appear, 
that  lie  was  not  the  reviler,  but  the  reviled. 

‘  My  G(kI  haiiourecl  his  servant,  whom  the  religious  world  despised. 
Hy  a  man  sjioken  against,  reviled,  Kus|)ected,  and  avoided,  by  those 
who  usurp  the  Evangelical  name  as  if  it  were  all  their  own,  my  0<kI 
did  speak  unto  the  heads  and  rejiresentatives,  and  nobles  and  princes 
of  this  nation.*  p.  ix. 

It  cannot  certainly  be  said  of  Mr  Irving,  that,  when  reviled, 
be  reviled  not  again.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  religious  world 
bad  at  this  time  had  no  opportunity  of  deserving  the  Orator’s 
wrath.  Some  one  or  two  individuals  bad  evidently  given  him 
personal  oft'ence, — possibly,  by  denouncing  him  as  ‘  very  ill 
‘  furnished  for  his  high  calling’;  hut  the  country  at  large,  the 
religious  world  of  England, — nay,  the  religious  w'orld  of  Lon¬ 
don,  knew  very  little  about  Mr.  Irving.  The  religious  period¬ 
icals  had  not  touched  him.  Now  it  has  always  been  thought 
an  unparalleled  instance  of  vindictiveness,  that  Hainan  the 
Agagite  should  have  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  w'orld, 
because  Mordecai  bowed  not,  nor  did  him  reverence.  But 
Mr.  Irving,  it  should  seem,  in  like  manner  ‘  thought  scorn  ’  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  individuals  who  had  not  done  him  rever¬ 
ence;  wherefore  he  proclaimed  war  against  the  evangelical 
world  at  large  to  which  they  belonged.  Since  then,  he  has 
constantly  been  renewing  his  oratorical  aggressions,  attacking 
the  Missionary  Society,  calumniating  the  missionaries  as  mer¬ 
cenaries,  abusing  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  the  Dissenters 
generally,  then  the  Bible  Society,  then  the  Bishops,  and,  in  the 
present  volume,  the  whole  Christian  world.  Surely  there  must 
U*  something  of  the  Ishmaelite  in  the  constitution  of  so  pugna¬ 
cious  a  person, — unless  we  are  to  impute  it  to  a  c(M)I,  calculating 
policy  as  to  the  l>est  means  of  maintaining  a  fluctuating  i>opu- 
larity. 

The  course  pursued  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Irving,  whether 
from  the  like  policy  or  not,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  Accuser-general,  the  late 
NVilliam  Huntington.  And  in  the  following  character  of  that 
eccentric  but  popular  personage,  drawn  up  by  one  w  ho  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  the  reader  may  detect  more  than  one  trait 
of  unexpected  resemblance,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
some  few  particulars. 

‘  It  is  ditficuli  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  of  this  extraordinary 
nian.  The  proud  scholar  envied  his  popularity  and  spake  evil  of  him. 

Tliiise  whose  societv  he  avoided,  despise  him  as  conceited . He 

has  said  to  me,  **  I  choose  to  lie  as  a  sparrow  on  the  honsetop ;  famili¬ 
arity  breeds  contempt ;  I  will  never  visit  more  than  fifty  of  my  people ; 
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the  les*  I  visit  them,  the  more  they  respect  me.**  This  was  another  fe- 
secret  cuust*  of  the  aversion  of  many.  But  his  sentiments  of  ministerg,  ® 
as  uncoil verttnl,  h^gal,  lazy,  borrowing  each  other’s  discourses,  oping  K 
the  fashions,  cautioning  their  hearers  against  him,  contributed  most  to  w 
multiply  enemies.  Besides  this,  he  coiifessiHl  to  me,  that,  when  ho  E 
preached  iu  any  place,  his  aim  was  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  minister  S 
ill  his  preaching.  If  the  minister  was  practical,  he  w;is  doctrinal :  if  E 
the  uiinister  was  a  doctriiud  preaclier,  he  was  pnictical  ....  lie  was 
jH’rhans  vain  of  his  low  <»rigiii,  his  popularity,  and  the  numbers  that  ^ 

owned  themselves  his  converts,  esjK'ciallv  when  he  compared  himself  ^ 

with  many  ministers  of  education  who  liad  small  congregations  and  9 
little  success.  Perhaps,  t(H»,  he  made  himself  the  centre  of  Divine 
operations,  as  if  (tod  was  principally  engaged  in  punishing  his  enemies,  j  J 
and  favouring  his  friends  ....  In  his  own  opinion,  he  ivas  a  standard  'A 
pivacher.  | 

‘  His  natund  temper  was  rough,  and  he  always  claimed  the  privi-  4 

K»gi^  i»f  M{Knddng  his  mind,  which  often  gave  offence.  His  language  4 

was  harsh,  and  his  words  bitter  towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 

He  indulged  his  oppttsition  to  particular  [mtsous  in  the  pulpit,  and  1 

used  spiritual  weapons  against  them  in  his  own  spirit.  The  siimc  % 

spirit  led  him  to  |H'rvcrt  the  meaning  of  authors,  and  to  impute  errors 

to  his  opponents  which  they  abhorred . In  explaining  Scripture,  jI 

he  often  substituted  sound  for  sense  ;  forced  a  text  to  sjH'ak  his  mind,  ^ 

rather  than  the  mind  of  (hnl,  and  was  positive  in  cases  extremely  JI 

doubtful.  His  st*nm»ns  and  writings  abound  in  self-contradiction, 
and  all  delivered  and  written  with  an  air  of  infallibility.  “  Now  I'll  ^ 
give  you  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  very  Iniwels  of  the  text**, 
were  his  expressions.  And  although  he  exclaimed  against  cominen- 
tators,  he  r«Mid  them  .  .  He  was  vain-glorious  in  conversation,  in  hi»  4 

scTUioiis  and  iNKtks  ....  And  while  thus  exalting  himself,  he  was  J 

very  cviisorious  against  ministers  and  their  hearers.  Tliose  who  Hat-  ^ 

tered  his  vanity,  were  busily  employed  in  collecting  rejiorts  of  the  ,  9 

errors  of  ministers  and  their  ciuisures  of  him.  He  was  credulous  ^ 

enough  to  Indieve  all  and  imagine  more.  Mt>st  of  his  liearers  iinbilied 
his  spirit, — the  worst  part  of  nis  character:  they  could  not  hear  other  9 
ministers ;  anil  even  |K’rsons  whose  natural  temper  was  amiable, 
Ix'came  bitter  and  cciiMirious,  deciding  on  the  state  of  others.  I 
always  thought,  that  if  the  charge  of  Antinomianism  could  be  8U|>-  9 

|>orteil  against  him  and  his  lunirers,  it  Nvas  chiefly  in  reference  to  his  ^ 

spirit  and  temjH'r.’  •  -3 

Huntington  was  an  uneducated  man,  which  Mr.  Irving  is  m 

not;  and  his  private  manners,  ns  well  as  his  writings,  often  he-  ^ 

trnyed  the  native  coarseness  of  his  mind.  We  of  course  ilo  not  S 

mean  to  insinuate  that  the  parallel  holds  good  in  every  parti-  ^ 

cular.  With  the  private  virtues  or  failings  of  either,  we  have  a 

no  concern ;  we  sjieak  of  them  as  public  men,  in  reference  to  M 

the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  both,  the  means  of  their  I 


•  Hedford*s  Memoirs  of  Coiikc,  pp.  110—12. 
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popularity,  the  tone  of  their  assumptions,  the  spirit  of  their 
writings, — and  we  wish  that  we  could  stop  here ;  but  it  should 
seem  tiint,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  ISIr.  Irving  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  school  of  Huntington  as  regards  the  present 
cast  of  his  theological  tenets.  He  is  still  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  evangelical  preachers,  as  when  he  exclaimed  in  his 
Orations,  ‘  Why  do  1  hear  the  constant  babbling  about  simple 
‘  reliance  and  simple  dependence  upon  Christ?*  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  new  light  which  has  since  then  broken  upon  his 
mind,  has  taught  him,  that  the  evangelicals  are  far  gone  in  the 
very  opposite  error  of  lefrality;  and  they  now  find  themselves 
indignantly  rebuked,  by  the  same  consistent  censor,  for  laying 
too  nuicli  stress  upon  that  personal  righteousness,  which,  he 
before  told  them,  they  so  disliked  to  hear  insisted  upon.  Mr, 
Irving  has  in  fact,  as  regards  his  theological  career,  been  de¬ 
scribing  .a  semi-circle,  keeping  all  the  while  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  evangelical  world,  which  acts  upon  him  with  so 
strongly  repellent  a  force,  and  he  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  in 
the  opposite  horizon.  A  few  years  ago,  when  he  came  under 
our  observation,  a.d.  he  was  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 

Coleridge ;  whose  instructions,  he  told  us,  he  had  found  more 
|)rofitable  to  his  faith  in  orthodox  doctrine,  to  his  spiritual  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  word  of  God,  and  his  right  conception  of 
the  Christian  Church,  than  any  or  all  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  entertained  friendship  or  conversation  A  year  after,  we 
find  him  stating,  that  ‘  the  Lord  had  accounted  him  worthy  to 
‘  receive  the  faith  of  the  things  *  which  had  been  Divinely  made 
known  to  Mr.  Frere.  Since  then,  we  infer  from  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  present  volume,  that  he  lias  been  meekly  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  another  Gamaliel,  the  Author  of  the  notorious 
sermon  entitled,  “  God  the  Doer  of  all  things.*’  The  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  disciple  under  this  new  Master,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage. 

‘  Now,  1  observe,  that  the  great  IkkIv  of  the  pious  are  still  under 
the  Law — not,  I  mean,  as  the  ground  of  their  justification,  but  as  the 
rule  of  their  living :  there  is  nothing  upon  which  they  are  more  re- 
s<»lved,  than  that  a  man  is  not  justihed  by  the  Law,  but  freely  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  And,  next  to  this,  they  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  ladief  that  we  can  do  no  good  works  but  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And,  alhuving  these  to  be  the  two  feet  upon  which  standetn 
the  Issly  of  doctrine  taught  and  held  amongst  the  pious,  how  can 
I  say— do  you  ask  me? — that  they  arc  yet  legal?  1  will  shew  you 
how. 

‘  After  you  have  received  the  Spirit,  for  what  end  have  you  rc- 
ceived  it  ?  what  doth  he  enable  you  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  to  lead  a  holy 

*  “  For  Missionaries  after  the  Apostolic  School/'  Dedicatum. 
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life.  Vei,  HUrely,  to  lend  a  h«»ly  life.  According  to  what  rule  ?  of 
the  IVii  CoiiiniundineiitH  of  the  mural  law  ?  Yea,  according  to  the 
moral  law.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  Snirit  bringing  ns  back  unto  the 
I-44W  ;  and,  I  aiik,  in  not  that  legal? — Further,  from  what,  I  pray  you, 
hath  Christ  delivered  u»  ?  is  it  not  fn»ni  the  curse  of  the  law,  by 
having  lieen  made  a  curse  for  us?  And  if  Christ  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  curmr  of  the  law,  how  should  we  still  be  under  its  obliga¬ 
tions  ?  that  looks  very  much  as  if  Christ  had  dit^d  in  vain.  If  (Christ 
tlelivers  us  from  the  law,  and  anon  the  Spirit  brings  us  Iwick  again  to 
the  law,  what  shall  we  say,  but  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit  work  the 
<»iie  against  the  other?  Furthermore,,  if  the  Spirit  bringeth  us  again 
to  what  they  cull  the  moral  law  (»f  the  Ten  (.'ommandments,  I  ask. 
Doth  he  enable  us  to  kei*p  them,  or  not?  You  answer  truly.  Not, 
far  1  do  daily  oH'eiid  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  So,  then,  the  Spirit 
iloth  not  enable  us  to  ki'i'p  the  law'  ;  and  it  is  a  dishonoured  law  still ; 
and  the  Spirit's  work  m*edeth  to  Ik*  atoned  for,  no  less  than  the  na¬ 
tural  work  ;  and  it  is  still  but  an  imjK*rfect  obedience,  accepted  for  a 
IKThvt  one;  (hnl  etiabli.'s  us,  by  his  Spirit,  to  do  so  much  of  his  law', 
and  ('hrist's  work  is  acceptetl  for  the  rest.  Now,  I  freely  Cfinfess  that 
this  sounds  in  my  ear  very  much  like  the  worldly  man’s  theory  of 
salvutioii,<— that  he  d«K*H  what  he  can,  and  (iod  accepts  Christ  for  the 
rest.  Yet.  notwithstanding  tlu^se  evident  contradictions  and  confu- 
simiH,  I  lielieve  then*  is  hardly  one  of  the  spiritual  who  dares  say,  with 
Paul,  “  1  am  not  under  the  law  "  ;  I  am  re<leemed  from  being  under 
the  law.  'rhey  will  readily  say,  1  am  not  justitied  by  the  law  ;  but 
they  dare  not  say,  1  am  not  under  the  law'  as  the  rule  of  my  life,  but 
uiiiler  grace.  They  are  afraid  of  the  retort  which  Paul  immediately 
addeth,  **  What  then ;  shall  W'e  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace  ?  ” 

*  Now  ,  before  slie wing  how' this  returning  unto  the  law  is  the  mother 
of  fiirmality  or  death  in  the  spirit,  (the  law  being  to  the  spirit,  what 
Dab)  Ion  is  to  the  church,  the  mother  of  fornications,)  I  think  it  good 
to  |»aus4*  a  moment,  and  remove  the  charge,  of  Antinomianism,  or  licen- 
tiiHisness,  w  hich  is  fastened  u^niu  this,  the  doctrine  of  Paul’s  holy ' 
epistles.  Whehever  you  say  a  word  against  the  law — like  Paul,  or 
like  Luther,  who  s()ared  it  not — they  w'iuce  aguiii:  and  take  offence, 
and  set  you  down  for  a  lict*ntious  and  immoral  man.  Hut,  holy  bre¬ 
thren,  the  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  not  surely  the  beginning 
and  origin  of  holiness,  which  lK*yond  all  doubt  is  in  God  himself: 
.md  lH*ing  in  (rod  himself,  anterior  to  its  l)eing  u|M)n  the  two  tables, 
is  not,  1  pray,  the  principle  and  fountain  head  of  holiness  in  the 
liiJy  Ghtist  ?  and  is  the  Holy  Ghost  not  in  the  lieliever  ?  aiHl  if  the 
Holy  Ghost  lie  iu  the  believer,  what  more  would  ye,  as  the  pledge 
and  security  of  the  lK*liever’s  holiness  ?  would  ye  have  the  Holy  Ghost 
;ilsu  laid  under  the  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  How  absurd  thin 
is,  will  the  In’tter  ap()ear  if  you  will  reriect  upon  what  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments  are.  Iliey  are  not  the  form  of  holiness  to  the  uufallen, 
nor  to  the  ndt'cmed,  but  to  the  fallen  man.  'rhere  is  an  unfallen 
man,  there  is  a  fallen  man,  and  there  is  a  redeiuned  man.  The  law 
of  holiness  to  the  untallen  man,  was  the  observance  of  that  will  which 
>vas  put  within  him,  concentric  with,  and  harmonious  to,  the  will  of 
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God ;  the  forbidden  tree  being  only  as  an  experiment  of  God's  coa« 
trivance,  to  demonstrate  the  infirmity  of  that  first  form  of  tbs  crea¬ 
ture,  and  justify  his  goodness  and  wisdom  in  bringing  the  creature 
into  a  second,  or  fallen  form.  The  law  of  holim^ss,  again,  unto  the 
fallen  cnmture,  is  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  every  one  do  pre¬ 
suppose  an  inclination  to  sin,  which  they  interdict.  But  inclination 
to  sin,  is  the  definition  of  a  fallen  creature :  and  therefore,  I  may  say, 
every  letter  of  the  law  telleth  of  Paradise  lost,  and  of  death  ami  curse 
inherited.  Now,  this  was  the  law  which  Christ  kept  blameless  ami 
inviolate,  and  which  none  else  but  he  hath  kept,  or  will  keep,  until 
human  nature  be  constituted  totally  dififerent  from  what  it  now  is ; 
such  as  1  Wlieve  it  will  be  in  the  Millennium.  What  is  the  use  then, 

I  ask,  of  breaking  men’s  hearts  and  breaking  (hMi’s  law  both  ?  No 
wonder  Luther  called  the  law  such  a  hangman.  This  law  is,  L 
say,  havoc  and  death  unto  the  fiesh.  But,  pray  you,  is  not  the  Hesh 
put  to  death  and  buried  in  Baptism  ?  and  who  cry  havoc,  or  do  murder, 
u{)on  that  which  is  dead  and  buried  ?  Do  you  say,  **  But  my  Hesh 
liveth  still?"  I  answer.  It  liveth  only  in  thy  defect  of  faith.  Take 
hei^  liow  thou  lettest  it  live :  in  so  doing  thou  warrest  upon  the  Spirit. 
Hut  if  thou  honour  the  law,  then  live  they  fiesh  will — that  is  to  say, 
if  tliou  Im*  on  goo<l  terms  with  the  law,  and  think  well  of  it,  and  it 
think  well  of  the<s  then  rest  thou  assured  that  thy  fiesh  is  reviving ; 
— but  if  thou  feel  the  law  to  be  thy  murderer  and  oppressor,  and 
ainst  not  l>ear  it,  then  it  is  some  proof  that  thy  spirit  is  come  alive.* 

pp.  407 — IL  * 

VVe  do  not  profess  to  have  much  acquaintance  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Huntington;  hut  this  passage,  if  we  mistake  not,  very 
closely  imitates  the  slang  of  his  theology,  when  he  was  in  his 
Antinoniian  vein.  But,  though  we  fear  he  too  often  wilfully 
wrested  the  Scripture,  he  generally  understood  his  own  mean¬ 
ing  ;  and  his  writings  rarely  lietray  that  lamentable  confusion 
of  ideas  which  marks  the  Jiliaiion  of  the  passage  above  cited. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Irving  has  caught  some  portion  of  Mr. 
V  aughan  s  flippant  style,  as  well  as  imbibed  his  wild  and  anti-* 
scriptural  theology.  His  irreverent  demand,  *  Would  ye  have 
‘  the  Holy  Ghost  also  laid  under  the  law  of  the  Ten  Commaiul- 
‘  ments?’  is  in  that  worst  style  of  taste  and  feeling  which  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  school.  To  meet  such  flippancy  with  serious 
reasoning,  would  he  almost  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of 
our  reailers.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  believer,  is  not  under  the 
law  of  the  Fen  Commandments,  He  is  not,  we  presume,  under 
any  law, — not  under  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  law  or  rule  of 
life;  and  thus,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
sucli  pernicious  fallacies,  is,  that  the  believer  is  without  any 
rule,  except,  as  Mr.  Irving  phrases  it,  ‘  the  Holy  Ghosfa  own 
‘  free  disposition.’  Quakerism,  in  its  wildest  stage,  scarcely 
went  beyond  this.  ^  a-.- 

Mr.  Irving  professes  to  be  a  minister  of National  »S<^tch 
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Chorch :  and  he  exhorts  his  flock  *  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
**  Church  of  Scotland  as  the  object  of  sight,  or  the  symbol  for 
•  helping  the  conception  of  faith.*  In  honouring  it,  he  tells 
them,  they  will  ‘  attain  to  the  honour  of  the  church  invisible, 
‘just,  as  by  honouring  and  believing  in  the  symbol  of  baptism*, 
they  ‘  attain  unto  the  grace  which  is  therein  contained.*  We 
pass  over  the  absurdity  of  expression  and  dangerous  sentiment 
contained  in  these  sentences,  but  must  ask,  how  Mr.  Irving  can 
reconcile  the  doctrines  he  now  broaches,  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith  held  by  tliat  Cburcb  of  which  he  is  a  professed  minister? 
How  is  it  that  he  has  lost  sight  so  completely  of  that  symbol 
for  helping  bis  conception  of  faith,  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
which  contains  the  following  correct  and  scriptural  statements  ? 

‘  ^  5.  *rhe  moral  law  doth  for  ever  bind,  as  well  justified 
‘  persons  as  others,  to  the  obedience  thereof ;  and  that  not  only 
‘  in  regard  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  hut  also  in  respect  of 
‘  the  authority  of  Ciod  the  Creator  who  gave  it.  Ncitlicr  doth 
‘  Christ  in  the  Gospel  any  way  dissolve,  hut  much  strengthen 
‘  this  obligation. 

‘  ^  G.  Althougli  true  believers  he  not  under  the  law  as  a  co- 
‘  venniit  of  works,  to  he  thereby  justified  or  condemned  ;  yet  is 
‘  it  of  great  use  to  them  as  well  as  to  others ;  in  that,  as  a  rule 
‘  of  life,  informing  tliem  of  the  will  of  (jod  and  their  duty,  it 
‘  directs  and  hinds  them  to  walk  accordingly;  discovering  also 
‘  the  sinful  pollutions  of  their  nature,  hearts,  and  lives,  so  as, 

‘  examining  themselves  thereby,  they  may  come  to  further  con- 
‘  victim!  of,  humiliation  for^  and  hatred  of  sin ;  together  with  a 
‘  clearer  sight  of  the  need  they  have  of  Christ,  and  the  perfec- 
‘  lion  of  his  obedience.  It  is  likewise  of  use  to  the  regenerate, 

‘  to  restrain  their  corruptions ;  in  that  it  forbids  sin ;  and  the 
‘  threatenings  of  it  serve  to  shew  what  even  their  sins  deserve, 
‘  and  what  afflictions  in  this  life  they  may  expect  for  them,  al- 
‘  though  freed  from  the  curse  threatened  in  the  law . 

‘  ^  7.  Neither  are  the  forementioned  uses  of  the  law  con- 
‘  trar\’  to  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  hut  do  sweetly  comply  with 
‘  it ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  subduing  and  enabling  the  will  of  man 
‘  to  do  that  freely  and  cheerfully,  which  the  willof  God  revealed 
‘  in  the  law,  requireth  to  he  done.* 

It  is  impossible  for  statements  to  be  in  more  direct  contra¬ 
diction,  than  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Irving  and  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Possibly,  this  circumstance  may 
startle  him  and  his  Session ;  and  should  it  induce  him  to  re¬ 
consider  his  opinions,  we  shall  rejoice.  We  are  well  })ersuaded 
that  he  is  not  himself  aware  of  the  licentious  tendency  of  his 
newly  iinhilK'd  notions ;  hut  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold 
such  opinions  with  entire  safety.  He  is  like  a  man  walking  in 
his  sleep,  an<l  who  shall  say  where  the  next  step  may  lead  him? 
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What  renders  this  bold  and  broad  assertion  of  AntinomWmism 
the  more  appalling,  Js,  the  grafting  of  such  a  tenet  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  (very  slightly  modified)  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  Bap¬ 
tism,  Mr.  Irving  affirms,  *  is  the  boundary  of  separation  between 

*  the  creature  regenerate  and  the  creature  unregenerate*,— - 
Vnot  the  sign  merely,  but  the  sign  amtaining  the  grace  sign!- 

*  hed.'  (p.  134.)  And  in  reference  to  this  same  rite,  he  adds: 

*  What  I  am  alwut  to  say  wall  seem  to  many  very  strange,  but  yet 
I  will  say  it ;  that  the  people  which  go  to  deny  tfie  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ciihost  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  appointment,  go  fur,  if  not  idl 
the  length,  to  commit  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Hfaost,  which 
oinnot  be  forgiven.*  p.  145. 

But,  as  if  this  monstrous  combination  of  Popish  and  Antino- 
mian  error  were  not  enough,  we  have  them  united,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  with  the  dreams  of  moilem  Millenarianism.  We 
must  make  room  for  the  following  rhapsody. 

^  O  ye  niggard  spintiializera  of  God's  universal  promise !  ye  phari- 
saical  contemners  of  the  material  creation  !  who  will  not  hear  that  this 
rough  rose-bud  should  blow  into  the  fragrant  and  generous  rose,  nor 
that  tlic  lily  which  hath  emerged  from  the  waters  shoidd  o|)en  its  fair 
l)o8om  unto  the  eye  of  heaven,  1  canniit  away  with  you,  for  your  re¬ 
fusal  unto  the  sense  of  man  of  her  resurrection  might,  and  enjoyment, 
and  ]>ossession,  and  pure  delight,  and  roaming  range  over  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  I  cannot  away  with  you,  for  your  most  uuscri])tural, 
uii prophet! cal,  unnatural  dislike  to  hear  of  any  thing  hut  nature’s 
doom,  or  nature's  death !  Nought  will  satisfy  you,  yc  heartless  men, 
hut  that  the  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  once  happy — for  hut  a 
single  day ! — should  draw  its  penance  onward  to  the  utmost  longevity 
of  miseraldc  age,  and  then  sink  into  the  pit  of  Tophet,  or  escape  away, 
like  the  chemist's  mixture  from  his  alembic,  into  aerial  substance,  nt 
accompaniment  of  your  aerial  heavens.  The  ghosts  of  Ossian,  which 
sweep  the  clouds,  and  have  their  habitations  in  the  mists,  and  take 
their  shapes  from  the  fogs  of  the  morning,  are  the  liest  emblems  of 
your  shaaowy  paradise  and  Heeling  heavens.  But  for  my  own  part,  as 
a  believer  in  God,  I  do  expect  to  sec  niy  I^ord  eye  to  eye  in  bodily 
form,  not  in  any  spiritual  drapery,  hut  with  true  body  invested :  1  do 
expect  to  look  upon  and  to  rule  over  ihis  world,  purih^  and  redeemed, 
and  possessed  by  living  creatures  in  tiesh  and  blood — yet  in  flesh  and 
hlooQ  redeemed  from  Satan,  and  in  a  measure  from  sin  also,  though 
still  under  the  power  of  death.'  pp.  3(>2,  3. 

Contrast  with  this  sentimental  tenderness  for  the  material 
world,  the  doom  of  which  we  must  not  even  speak  of,— 4he 
manner  in  which  this  same  gentle  spirit  expatiated  on  the  doom 
of  Babylon ;  and  how  forcibly  does  it  recal  the  Divine  rebuke 
to— shall  we  say  ?  another  prophet :  “  Thou  hast  had  pity  on 
the  gourd,  and  should  1  not  spare  Nineveh?**  Nay,  listen  to 
the  frightAil  tone  of  heartiesa  apathy,  in  which  the  dexim  of 
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uwii  can  be  uilvcrtcd  lo,  by  one  uliu  is  no  at  the  idea, 

tiiat  thU  lualeriid  tarlh  shall  wax  old  as  dolli  a  garment,  and 
poihh  v\Ilh  the  visible  heavens. 

— *  The  truth  is  ikiw  preached  to  this  nation  ;  and  the  thin?  that 
stirs  my  finirs  is,  that  it  hiideth  wtdumie  with  sti  few.  Nevertheleas, 
if  you  lx*  apiM)inted  to  sulvatioii,  the  Lord’s  will  be  done.  1  w’ould 
rather  that  it  had  l>ei‘ii  many*  but  the  Lord's  will  be  done.*  p.  345. 

If  any  doul)t  could  be  entertained,  as  to  the  pernicioii5?  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  heterogeneous  system  of  error,  sucli  doubt  would 
he  removed  by  the  notions  which  Mr.  Irving  inculcates,  respect¬ 
ing  Christian  liberty  in  practice.  We  have  seen  how*’  be  ac- 
cusi‘s  the  religious  world  of  liaving  become  pharisaical  and  un- 
eucharistical. 

‘  lluw  can  it  1m?  otherwisi*,'  he  asks,  *  when  men  are  expected  never 
to  err,  and  if  they  come  short,  to  1m?  branded  with  infamy,  or  ciust  out  of 
tlu*  syimg(*gue — duuild  they,  for  example,  go  to  a  place  of  ]mblic  en- 
terlauunent  ;  hear  a  pn>scrilM.‘d  minister,  as  myself ;  or  l)ecomc  debtor 
and  unable  to  pav — than  that  they  should  all,  with  one  consent,  under 
the  blighting  influence,  the  cold  nipping  blast  of  law  and  severity, 
come  to  lower  the  standard  of  Christian  morals,  to  dt^^ide  the  high 
elevation  of  the  Christian  8])irit ;  which  no  man  nm  attempt  to  ascend 
unt(»,  or  did  ever  attain,  without  losing  many  a  f(M>tstep,  and  tailing 
Iwck  many  a  time  ?  I^aw,  right,  exactitin  to  the  uttermost,  the  p«iy- 
ineiit  of  every  farthing,  is  an  excellent  principle  for  ftistering  that 
pride  of  Immaii  merit  and  sutliciency  of  sc‘lf,  which  are  given  above  ns 
elmracteristicA  t*f  the  times — but  it  is  the  very  principle  for  slaying  all 
h»ve  and  grace,  j»ity  and  eompassiou;  which,  if  1  understand  the  matter 
at  all,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  ClosjH.*!.  Tlu*y  are  exactly  the 
features  of  tluKso  whom  the  Lord  desired  his  disciples  to  lieware  of ; 
nay,  and  not  the  fi'atiires  only,  but  the  very  formative  principle  of  the 
Pbarisi*!'.*  p.  43tb 

This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  he  reprobates  that 
seveiily  of  discipline  which  would  actually  ‘cut  olf  from  the 

*  church,  or  suspend,  any  one,  and  every  one,  that  moment  he 

*  cometh  under  a  cloud,  and  is  liable  to  censure.’  The  idea  of 
a  religious  separation  from  the  world,  he  everywhere  ridicules. 

‘  1  do  feel,’  lie  says,  ‘that  I  am  tlieii  fulfilling  my  part  in  the  pur- 
‘  }K»se  of  (lod,  when  I  stand  forth  in  my  lot,  and,  without 
‘  tlinchiiig  or  fleeing  into  any  narrow  religious  circle,  do  take 

*  luy  privilege  of  the  wide  world!'  'The  discipline  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Dissenting  Churches,  he  tells  us,  ‘  fiow  s  out  of  pharisaic 
‘  pride,  and  is  made  jH?vfect  in  pharisaical  cruelty,  which  is  still 
‘  w  orse  than  the  condition  of  the  publicans  and  sinners.’  (p.  I  Ll.) 
He  objects  again8t  converting  the  examination  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper  into  a  scrutiny  ;  and  thinks  the  total  want  of  holy  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  Kstahlishcd  Churches  less  widely  removed  from 
‘  the  simplicity  of  (3irist  ’,  than  tin?*  ^spirit  of  Pharisaical  self- 
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sufficiency  which  characterizes  the  communion  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Irving  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  fit 
anti  efficient  political  test ;  but  it  is  arrant  pharisaism  to  scru¬ 
tinize  the  moral  character  of  the  communicant.  If  he  he  nei¬ 
ther  a  papist  nor  a  liberal,  whether  or  not  he  pays  his  debts, 
and  what  company  he  keeps,  are  matters  of  slight  moment. 
Being  regenerated  by  Baptism,  he  is  not  under  the  law,  and 
the  less  he  has  to  do  with  the  religious  world,  the  better.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  he  is  taught  to  despise :  it  is  a  tribunal  which  Mr. 
Irving  denounces  as  an  unwarrantable  usurpation  upon  the 
Christian  liberty  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  rule  the  world. 
Let  our  readers  judge,  whether  this  be  not  the  plain  and  literal 
import  of  the  Author’s,  pastoral  advice  to  his  congregation. 
We  suppress  all  further  comment.  Still  retaining  our  belief, 
that  Mr.  Irving’s  errors  are  those  of  judgement,  not  of  purpose, 
we  can  only  characterize  them  as  having  assumed  the  form  of  a 
most  mischievous  fanaticism. 

The  volume  contains  several  objectionable  and  absurd  opi¬ 
nions,  theological  and  political,  to  which  we  have  neither  room 
nor  inclination  to  advert.  Our  examination  of  its  contents  has 
already  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  intended 
to  confine  ourselves ;  and  we  now  gladly  turn  away  from  the 
ungrateful  task,  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  real  a8|)ect 
of  the  present  times.  'I’he  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Irving,  that  w^e  are  approaching  a  fearful  crisis, — that  the 
judgements  of  Heaven  are  impending  over  the  Protestant 
churches, — that  the  Cliristian  world  is  in  a  very  unsound  and 
diseased  state, — that  our  great  religious  institutions  are  infected 
with  a  secular  spirit, — and  that  the  hopes  cherished  of  accom¬ 
plishing,  by  human  instrumentality  and  moral  means,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  are  a  seli-ffattering 
and  delusive  dream.  Views  of  this  gloomy  and  boding  nature 
have  been  contracted  by  individuals  for  whose  characters  we 
entertain  a  sincere  respect.  The  perilous  times,  they  tell  us, 
are  come,  and  terrible  times  are  to  follow’.  A  hand- writing 
has  been  seen  on  the  walls  of  our  Jerusalem,  and  the  words 
are,  Mene^  TtkeL 

We  must  be  allow^ed  to  say,  that  we  are  not  blind,  nor  can 
we  be  charged  with  being  over-indulgent,  to  the  prevailing 
faults  of  the  religious  world.  We  readily  concede,  that,  in  this 
age  of  general  profession,  the  spirit  of  godliness  is  far  from 
being  co-extensive  with  its  form ;  that  formalism,  and  pharisaism, 
and  secularily,  (evils  inseparable  from  a  state  of  outward  tran- 
({uillity,)  abound  even  among  those  who  hold  an  evangelical 
creed.  The  state  of  society  is  in  some  respects  appalling; 
while  that  of  our  religious  communities  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  some  directions,  there  appears  to  exist  a*8tagnation  of  moral 
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inBuence :  in  others,  the  marks  of  declension  are  visible.  We 
are  well  aware  that  corruptions  and  alxises  are  apt  to  creep  into 
the  administration  of  the  lw*st  systems,  and  that  a  tendency  to 
flegenerate,  constantly  attaches  to  churches  and  religious  socie¬ 
ties,  which  can  Ik?  counteracted  only  hy  the  |>erennial  supply  of 
holy  iiiBtience  and  the  wholesome  cliscipline  of  the  Divine  l^ro- 
vidence.  ^’et  we  cannot  but  regard  the  present  times  as  bear¬ 
ing,  in  relation  to  the  j)ast,  a  bright  and  promising  aspect, 
^rhe  things  which  we  hear  and  witness,  are  such  as  our  pious 
forefathers  would  have  rejoiced  at  seeing  and  hearing.  If  there 
is  no  cause  for  boasting,  there  is  abundant  matter  for  gratitude, 
to  which  the  sour  and  gloomy  spirit  of  the  censor  and  the  augur 
is  hut  little  allied.  'Pliose  who  decry  the  present  times  as  cha¬ 
racteristically  evil,  while  they  may  seem  to  depreciate  only  the 
agency  of  man,  are  in  fact  detracting  from  the  work  of  God ; 
unconscious  that  beneath  the  semblance  of  spirituality  there 
lurks  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  unbelief.  “  Say  not  thou,  What  is 
the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these?  for 
thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.” 

Ill  s)Hniking  of  the  character  of  the  times  as  good  or  evil,  it 
seems  to  bt*  forgotten,  that  I'.ngland,  though  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  moral  centre,  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
world,  and  that  a  much  broader  survey  of  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  is  requisite,  in  order  to  determine  the  signs  of  the  times, 
than  can  he  obtained  in  the  latitude  of  London.  If  Mr.  Irving’s 
*  religious  world*  were,  throughout  the  narrow  sphere  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  as  fierce,  heady,  high-minded,  covetous,  proud,  and  un¬ 
holy  as  he  delights  to  paint  them, — the  character  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  C'hristian  Church,  nay,  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  would 
l>e  but  slightly  implicated  in  their  delinquency.  A  great  many 
w'orlds  w  ithin  worlds  make  up  the  complicated  system  of  so^ 
ciety.  *rhe  London  world  is  not  Kngland,  nor  does  England 
comprise  within  itself  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  state  of  what  is  called  the  religious  world, 
is  probably  not  less  extensive  than  Mr.  Irving’s;  and  yet,  we 
should  fiiul  it  extremely  difficult  to  strike  the  average  of  faith 
and  piety  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression)  in  anyone  de¬ 
nomination,  taking  the  country  in  its  wide  extent ;  much  more  in 
the  whole  collective  body.  Truly,  l)efore  a  |)erson  should  suf¬ 
fer  himself  to  deal  out  sweeping  censures,  or  to  indulge  in  que¬ 
rulous  despondency,  as  to  the  state  of  things  even  at  home,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  institute  an  im^uiry  which  could  not  soon 
be  adequately  despatched  even  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission. 

It  will  l>e  admitted  at  once,  because  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  present  times  are  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  increase 
of  the  appetite  for  kimwledge,  as  well  as  of  the  meiuis  of  dif¬ 
fusing  it ;  that  knowledge  of  all  kinds  has  been  extending  itself 
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with  surprising  rapidity,  through  new  and  multiplied  channels, 
and  in  all  directions.  And  within  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
means  of  Christian  instruction,  more  especially,  have  been  pro¬ 
digiously  extended,  by  an  unexampled  activity  and  combin¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  pious  and  philanthropic  of  all  com¬ 
munions.  Take  into  calculation  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  built  within  that  period ;  the  multiplication  of  schools 
of  ^1  kinds.  National,  British,  Sunday  Schools,  K'C.,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  evangelical  preaching,  the  activity  of  the  press,  the 
immense  amount  and  variety  of  religious  publications,  tracts, 
periodicals,  and  more  substantial  reading,  that  have  been  put  into 
circulation,  and,  above  ail,  the  increased  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures, — and  the  sum  total  must  l>e  allowed  to  present 
a  subject  of  most  gratifying  contemplation.  If  there  be  any 
connexion  whatever  between  the  means  of  salvation  and  the 
actual  salvation  of  men, — l)etween  the  means  of  grace,  and  the 
communication  of  Divine  influence ;  then,  how  small  soever  the 
proportion  which  the  result  may  have  borne  to  the  extended 
instrumentality,  that  whole  result  has  been  gained :  numbers 
have  been  saved,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  Whatever  be  the  present  state  of  things,  the  amount 
of  positive  benefit  conferred  upon  innumerable  individuals,  has 
been  real  and  incalculable. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  the  efficiency  and 
actual  result  of  all  this  extended  apparatus  and  combined  exeiv 
tion,  that  the  measures  adopted  have  been  partly  of  a  remedial 
and  defensive  character,  designed  to  avert  threatening  evil,  as 
much  as  to  communicate  positive  good.  A  frightful  mass  of 
popular  ignorance  had  been  accumulating,  which,  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  pauperism  and  spreading  infidelity,  was  fraught  with 
the  elements  of  political  danger.  The  result  of  those  local  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  moral  wants  of  the  population,  which  were  set 
on  foot  by  the  different  societies,  was  the  bringing  to  light  of  a 
hideous  and  unsuspected  state  of  spiritual  destitution.  Not  only 
had  the  population  outgrown  the  provision  made  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  the  State,  by  public  charities,  and  by  voluntary  efforts, 
but  the  existing  institutions,  to  a  great  extent,  were  found  to  have 
gone  to  decay.  The  whole  posture  of  society  had  in  the  mean 
time  become  changed  ;  the  distribution,  the  employment,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  being  materially, altered,  by  the  unnatural 
tension  to  which  the  whole  social  framework  had  been  wrought 
up. by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  agricul¬ 
tural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  commercial  branches  of  na¬ 
tional  industry,  had  all  undergone  a  gradual  change,  the  eventual 
result  of  which  has  been  a  frightful  and  alarming  increase  of 
pauperism,  and  consequently  of  recklessness,  ignorance,  and 
crime.  iVll  the  relations  of  society  have  been  affected  by  these 
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internal  clian^^es  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people : — the  rela¬ 
tions  between  master  and  servant,  yeoman  atul  peasant,  landlord 
and  tenant,  parent  and  child,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  pastor 
and  his  Hock,  have  all  been  more  or  less  relaxed  ;  not  as  the 
eflecl  of  the  irrowth  of  impiety  and  a  dereliction  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  owing  to  the  operation  of  political  causes,  stinndating 
the  prodviclive  energies  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  its  vital 
strength. 

Extraordinary,  then,  ns  have  been  the  exertions  made  to  in¬ 
struct,  and  reform,  uiul  Christianize  the  low’er  classes,  they  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  adecpiate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  'riiey  have  operated  as  a  ciicck  upon  the  growth  of  im- 
inornlity  and  crime,  to  a  ilegrec  which  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  ;  but  they  have  been  scarcely  sutficieiU  to  counteract,  much 
less  to  overcome,  the  demoralizing  and  disorganizing  agencies 
that  have  simultaneously  been  at  work.  The  obstacles  to  the 
progress  and  iiiHuence  of  religion,  created  by  pauperism,  have 
too  generally  been  overlooked.  Its  tendency  to  weaken  the  na¬ 
tural  affections,  and  to  destroy  the  sense  of  parental  obligation, 
luis  been  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  last  lleport  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Sue  iity.  Uy  lessening  the  inducements  to  virtue, 
and  multiplying  the  temptations  to  crime,  it  infallibly  engenders 
immorality  of  every  description  ;  while  its  effects  upon  the  mind 
are  scarcely  less  degrading  than  those  of  slavery  itself.  Nay, 
it  may  Ih?  ipiestioneil,  whctlicr  a  mild  domestic  slavery,  such  as 
exists  among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  he  not  far  more  favour¬ 
able  to  morals  aiul  the  vitality  of  religion,  than  absolute  pau- 
))erism.  It  is  iue\itahle,  that  irreligion  should  spread  wherever 
siptalid  indigeuee  prevails.  NV’e  have  said,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  limes  is  in  some  respects  appalling.  'Faking  the 
number  of  families  in  (Ireat  Pritain  at  three  millions,  (according 
to  returns  made  in  IS^JI,)  and  the  average  number  of  committals 
at  15, (HK)*,  it  anpears  that,  in  every  two  hundred  families,  there 
is  one  indivulual  chargeable,  every  year,  with  a  criminal  offence 
against  the  laws, — one  member  of  the  family  subjected  to  the 
contamination  of  a  gaol.  Hut  to  this  average  number  of  criminal 
commitments,  we  have  to  adil  the  number  of  persons  imprisoned 
for  debt,  which  there  are  not  dat.a  for  accurately  estimating.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  how  ever,  from  official  returns,  that  in  April 
the  number  of  debtors  at  that  time  confined  in  the  gaols  of 
lireat  Hritain,  exceeded  .SOOl);  and  the  number  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  for  debt,  in  the  ct)urse  of  a  year,  must  be  Hir  more 
considerable  t.  Docs  it  then  afford  any  occasion  for  surprise 

•  The  committals  ill  UWtJ  were  upwards,  of  but,  iu  some 

c;iS4*s,  two  or  uu»rc  offenders  may  have  Ikcii  of  oue  family. 

t  In  Scotland  alone,  the  total  nuiulK'r  of  debtors  in  confinement 
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or  cliscourngeincnt,  that,  with  such  active  causes  of  demoraliz¬ 
ation  at  work  as  are  entailed  hy  pauperism,  and  with  so  much 
that  has  heeii  unfavourable  in  the  state  of  the  commercial 
>vorl<h  no  more  apparent  good  has  resulted  from  the  diffusion 
of  education,  and  the  extended  metans  of  Christian  knowledge.  In 
the  lamentable  fact,  that  so  large  an  amount  of  delinquency 
exists,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage  our  benevolent  efforts 
unless  it  can  be  proved,  cither  that  the  remedy  has  produced  the 
disease,  (which  the  opponents  of  popular  education  in  otlicr 
words  maintain,)  and  that  increased  knowledge  has  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  crime ;  or,  that  the  various  instrumentality  em¬ 
ployed  by  means  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  has  totally  failed  to 
restrain,  convert,  and  save  the  virtuous  or  unoffending  portion 
of  the  community.  For  ourselves,  when  we  consider  all  that 
religion  has  had  to  make  way  against,  during  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  present  state  of  the  community  appears  to  us 
far  from  discouraging ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  in  the  least 
adapted  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
employed,  and  we  will  say  successfully  employed,  to  lessen  the 
evils  and  correct  the  disorders  of  society. 

We  must  confess,  that  it  has  often  appeared  to  us  an  occasion 
for  astonishment  and  admiration,  that  the  poor  of  this  country 
manifest,  upon  the  whole,  that  patient  acquiescence  in  existing 
abuses,  that  respect  for  the  laws,  and  that  quiet  endurance  of 
hardship  and  depression,  w  hich  they  do  generally  evince.  That 
crimes  of  violence  should  not  have  become  more  numerous,  and 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  offences  should  consist  of  simple 
larceny  and  pilfering  from  the  person, — are  considerations  of  a 
most  consoling  nature ;  inasmuch  as  these  facts  clearly  point  to 
the  real  sources  of  the  increase  of  crime,  and  shew  that  it  has 
!)een  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied  with  any  features  of  ma¬ 
lignity.  Another  most  important  fact  to  he  home  in  mind,  is, 
that  hy  far  the  larger  proportion  of  culprits  have,  after  all, 
proved  to  be  illiterate  and  in  every  sense  ignorant ;  demonstrat¬ 
ing,  that  the  means  of  education  have  not  yet  been  brought  to 
hear  universally  upon  the  lower  classes.  And  with  regard  to* 
much  that  passes  for  education,  it  is  of  that  merely  nominal  or 
extremely  defective  character,  that  we  cannot  allow  it  to  enter 
into  our  calculation  among  the  means  of  promoting  either  useful 
or  religious  knowledge. 

But  it  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  Church  or  the  religious 
world,  that  the  aspect  of  the  times  has  been  thought  so  dull  and 
lowering.  Let  us  then  glance  at  the  several  bo<lies  of  which 

daring  the  year  1820,  was  2443.  See  Seventh  Report  of  Pris.  Oi*c. 
Society,  pp.  376— 
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that  indefiiute  aggregate  U  composed.  To  begin  with  the 
Kstahlished  Church.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features 
of  the  present  times  is,  tlic  revival,  to  so  great  an  extent,  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  lleforimition  in  tlie  pulpits  of  the  Kstablishinciit, 
—the  large  increase  of  evangelical  preachers  and  pastors.  From 
tins  has  resulted  the  wider  diifusion  of  religious  knowledge 
among  the  higher  classes;  and  the  number  is  not  small  of  indi* 
viduuTs  in  the  highest  ranks,  who,  by  their  influence  and  ex¬ 
ample,  promote  and  adorn  the  cause  of  evangelical  piety.  There 
arc  persons  who  see  little  matter  for  rejoicing  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  given  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  to  religious  institu¬ 
tions  by  the  noble  and  the  polite.  They  will  tell  us,  that  there  is  a 
fashion  in  these  thuigs,  w  hich  swells  the  tide  of  evangelical  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  semblance  of  godliness, 
is  mere  display  and  pharisaisin,  or  secular  policy,  or  arrant  fana¬ 
ticism.  It  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  all  such  cliaritable  repre¬ 
sentations,  that  base  coin  can  never  form  more  than  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  currency  that  maintains  its  credit,  and  that  what  is 
unreal,  factitious,  or  spurious,  must  have  something  genuine  for 
its  basis.  After  making  every  deduction  from  the  value  of  this 
cxtemled  accession  and  concession  to  the  visible  Church,  which 
the  severest  view*  of  huuian  nature  requires,  we  are  left  in  full 
possession  of  abundant  matter  for  patriotic  exultation.  All  that 
is  real  in  this  apparent  improvement,  is  so  much  gained  for  virtue. 
Wluitever  light  exists,  has  been  called  out  of  darkness.  What¬ 
ever  }U'o<luce  is  raised,  comes  in  place  of  a  rank  and  noxious 
vegetation.  The  evangelical  clergy  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  their  followers  are,  with  ^he  exception  of  such  us  are  de¬ 
serters  from  Dissent,  u  clear  accession  of  moral  strength  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth, — such  as,  fifty  years  ago,  could  not 
liuve  been  anticipated.  The  Established  Church  has  assumed 
a  new  attitude  towards  both  the  population  at  home  and  the 
heathen  abroad.  To  the  former,  she  has  adopted  a  more 
griicious  and  conciliatory  policy :  to  the  latter,  she  appears  girt 
for  spiritual  conquest,  having  at  last  obeyed  the  summons  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  This  second 
reformation  within  the  Church,  has  had  a  modifying  influence 
tlie  doctrines  and  practice  of  even  the  anti-evangelical 
party  as  the  He  formation  of  Lutlier  had  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  morals  of  the  Uomish  clergy.  The  general  character 
of  the  parochial  clergy  has  certainly  risen  in  point  of  profes¬ 
sional  propriety.  Biblical  literature  is  much  more  extensively 
cultivated.  The  churches  are  better  served.  And  in  the  new 
churches  and  chapels,  as  near  an  approach  lias  l)een  made  to¬ 
wards  recognizing  the  principle  of  voluntary  contribution  and 
popular  sutlVage,  us  is  compatible  with  the  law  of  patronage. 
S' or  can  wc  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  enlightened  policy 
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which  has  governed  of  late  years,  with  sooie  exceptions,  the  ap- 
|)ointiiients  by  conge  cT  ^re.  It  is  undeniable,  tliat,  by  the 
elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Ryder, 
Kaye,  and  Sumner,  the  Church  of  England  has  gained  im¬ 
mensely  in  popularity  ;  and  whether  we  refer  the  circumstance 
to  state  policy,  or  trace  it  to  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  hopefufand  encouraging  feature  of  the 
present  times. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Dissenting  Churches,  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  New  Testament  were  never,  perhaps,  preached 
with  stricter  orthodoxy,  than  by  the  present  generation  of  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  aiul  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr.  Irving,  that  dis¬ 
cipline  is  maintained  in  their  communion,  with  a  jealousy  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Pharisaic  severity.  No  better  proof  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  that  tiieir  numerical  increase  has  not  been  attended  with 
any  relaxation  or  compromise  of  principle.  Yet,  there  has 
been  much  in  the  character  of  the  times  very  adverse  to  the 
prosperity  of  Dissenting  societies.  The  defection  of  the  more 
wealthy  among  the  old  Dissenting  families,  which  has  been 
going  forward  continually,  has  very  greatly  diminished  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  their  institutions.  The  depression  of  the 
yeomanry  and  of  the  middling  classes  of  society  in  general,  who 
have  always  furnished  tlie  bulk  of  Dissenters,  has  operated  still 
more  unfavourably.  Furtlier,  although  their  congregations 
have  always  included  a  large  portion  of  the  decent  aud  pious 
poor,  the  spirit  of  Dissenting  institutions  is  incapable  of  co¬ 
alescing  with  pauperism.  Those  causes  which  have  tended  to 
weaken  even  the  natural  ties  of  society,  have  inevitably  relaxed 
those  artificial  relations  whicii  rest  upon  tacit  compact  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  among  others,  that  of  the  pastor  and  his  Hock.  To 
whatever  cause  it  may  l)e  owing,  the  ofHce  of  the  Dissenting 
minister  is  no  longer  viewed  by  Dissenters  themselves  in  that 
honourable  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  their  ancestors.  Few 
families  respectable  for  their  standing  in  society,  think  of  devot¬ 
ing  any  of  their  sons  to  the  *  good  work* ;  and  those  who  have  of¬ 
fered  themselves,  have  had  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  laid  upoa 
them  much  too  suddenly.  Still,  notwitli standing  die  powerful 
competition  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  the  distresses  of  the  com- 
mercial  world,  and  the  obstacles  to  success  created  by  pauperism, 
die  Dissenters  have,  as  a  religious  body,  maintained  beta  their 
numbers  and  their  respectability,  and  have  contributed  their  full 
quota  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence  to  die  great  enterprUes 
•  of  Christian  benevolence. 

W^e  have  not  meant  to  include  die  W’^esleyan  Methodbli 
under  the  designation  of  Dbsenlcrs ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
their  condition  as  a  body  affords  any  stronger  intimation  that 
perilous  times  are  come.  They  have  been  expanding,  if  not 
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ailvAncing;  buiUling  new  clinpels  in  all  directions;  and 
often  succeeded  in  bringing  the  lower  classes  under  a  salutary 
control  and  discipline,  in  districts  where  no  other  denomination 
would  have  succeeded  so  well.  Within  the  Society  of  FrieiMls, 


scriptural  knowledge  and  evangelical  piety  have,  if  we  are  cor-  } 
rectiy  informed,  very  considerably  increased ;  and  both  literature 
anti  religion  have  l>een  indebted  for  valuable  contributions  to 
indiviilual  members  of  this  persuasion.  Hut,  without  going  more 
into  detail,  that  Scriptural  knowledge  has  become  widely  diffused, 
and  that  evangelical  sentiments  never  prevailed  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  are  statements  which  few  will  (piestion.  And  with  this,  it 
must  also  Ik?  admitted,  there  has  taken  place  a  great  abatement 
of  sectarian  animosities.  There  is  certainly  more  visible  union, 
more  actual  co-operation  between  Christians  of  diflerent  com¬ 
munions,  than  this  country  has  ever  exhibited ;  and  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  doubt,  that  there  has  likewise  taken  place  a 
real  increase  of  Christian  charily  and  genuine  liberality.  Re¬ 
ligious  liberty  has  gained  a  signal  triumph,  under  circumstances 
which  shew  that  the  principles  of  toleration  have  been  gaining 
ground,  and  that  they  are  far  better  understood  than  at  any 
former  period.  Nor  is  this  the  only  beneficial  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  sufficiency  and  ex¬ 
clusive  autnority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  that  cardinal 
article  of  Protestantism,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  high-church 
claims,  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  among  us.  Thirty 
years  ago,  we  should  not  have  found  Oxford  men  taking  the 
lead  in  denouncing  as  mischievous  and  criminal  the  circulation 
of  the  ApoiTvpha,  and  all  parties  concurring  in  rejecting  it 
from  the  r.nglisli  Bible,  without  a  solitary  voice  being  raised  in 
its  Indialf.  The  general  conviction,  which  has  established  itself 
on  the  explosion  of  a  venerable  prejudice,  in  favour  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  necessity  of  popular  education,  is  a  most  auspicious 
circumstance  of  the  times.  But  w  hat  is  still  more  remarkable,  is 
the  total  revolution  in  public  opinion,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
West  India  party,  and  a  few'  l^ast  India  proprietors  of  the  old 
school,)  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  Christian  Missions, 
and  the  safety  of  letting  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  upon  the 
benighted  victims  of  idolatry,  or  of  teaching  the  poor  negro 
that  there  is  another  and  a  better  world.  Had  the  actual  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  Missions  been  far  smaller  than  it  has  been,  they 
would  have  done  much,  by  putting  beyond  the  reach  of  contro¬ 
versy  the  fact,  that  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  may  be  at¬ 
tempted  without  danger,  and  that  no  natural  impracticability 
.*ittaches  to  an  enterprise  formerly  stigmatized  as  visionary  and 
fanatical.  W  hether  the  plans  hitherto  pursued  have  been  in 
;U1  n‘s|>ects  the  wisest  and  most,  unexceptionable,— w  hether  our 
missionaries  have  uniformly  been  men  of  the  highest  style  of 
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clisracter,  heroes  and  confessors  of  the  apostolic  school,  and  all 
our  committees  composed  of  sages  and  saints, — we  shall  not 
dispute.  If  the  apparatus  can  be  improved,  who  can  make  ob¬ 
jection?  It  is  enough,  that  the  principle  has  been  re-discovered, 
— the  moral  lever  which  can  move  the  world,  and  the  base 
found  on  which  to  place  it.  As  regards  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Church,  this  development  and  triumph  of  the  missionary 
spirit  at  home  is  of  infinite  importance.  Other  pleasing  features 
of  the  times  might  be  adverted  to;  but,  w  ithout  going  any  further, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  in  the  unexampled  spread  of  evangelical 
truth,  the  increase  of  Christian  unity,  the  extension  of  religious 
liberty,  the  extraordinary  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  generous  zeal 
and  lil)orality,  and  the.  diffusion  and  triumpn  of  liberal  and  scrip¬ 
tural  opinions,  w^e  have  most  unequivocal  signs  of  an  improved 
and  improving  condition  of  society  at  home; — signs  which  amply 
refute  the  uncharitable  estimates  and  discouraging  prognostics 
of  our  second-sighted  augurs,  who  seem  as  if  they  would  involve 
the  present  in  darkness,  on  purpose  that  they  might  introduce 
the  phantasmagoria  of  false  prophecy,  the  spectral  visions  of 
the  future. 

Hut,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgement  of  the  aspect  of 
the  present  times,  a  much  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  society  is  requisite;  such  as  Mr.  Douglas  has  presented 
to  us  in  his  delightful  volume  on  the  Advancement  of  Society. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  wherever  poisonous  herbs  are  indi¬ 
genous,  nature  has  provided  an  antidote  at  hand  ;  and  thus,  it 
is  remarkable,  that  Scotland  should  have  furnished,  in  the  elo¬ 
quent  pages  of  this  true  Christian  philosopher,  an  efficient 
antidote  to  the  cold-hearted  fanaticism  which  is  the  growth  of 
the  same  soil.  As  if  by  the  law  of  compensation  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  apparent  excessive  inequalities  of  good  and  evil,  she 
has  given  us  Douglas  as  more  than  an  equipoise  to  Irving. 

We  cannot  attempt,  at  the  close  of  an  article  already  pro¬ 
tracted  beyond  due  limits,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete 
outline  of  the  events  and  changes  whicn  have  stamped  so  won¬ 
derful  a  character  on  the  present  era.  To  w’hatever  part  of 
the  world  w'e  turn  our  attention,  the  results  of  a  mighty  move¬ 
ment  in  society  are  seen,  and  a  brightening  prospect  presents 
itself.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
times  is  this ;  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  depopulation 
and  the  dismeml)erment  of  empire  have  been  reducing  the 
strength  and  contracting  the  dominion  of ^  every  Mohammedan 
and  every  Romish  power  throughout  the  world;,  while  the  only 
states  that  have  materially  added  to  their  strength  and  popula¬ 
tion  are.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  America.-  To  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  striking  fact,  in  its  bearing* upon  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  human  race,  we  must  connect  it  with  another* 
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Takiiig  tlie  total  population  of  tlie  globe  in  round  numbers  at 
a  thousand  millions,  it  has  been  estimated,  that  the  proporUoa 
of  nominal  Christians  does  not  exceed  a  tiflh,  while  the^pro* 
fessurs  of  the.  Mohammedan  faith  are  computed  at  14t)  millions, 
and  llie  Pagan  nations  at  about  (>57  millions.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  imdaiicholy  and  almost  overwhelming ;  but  there  is 
unuther  calculation  \%hich  somewhat  relieves  tlie  darkness  of 
the  picture.  Although  those  who  bear  the  Christian  narot 
amount  to  no  more  than  X.^(X)  millions,  the  population  subject 
to  Christian  Goveinmeiita  now  umouiits  to-  very  nearly  twice 
that  number ;  and  above  half  of  them  'are  under  the  dominioa 
of  IVotestant  Suies.  The  numbers  subject  to  Mohammedan 
Goveruinents,  it  is  more  dithcult  to  ascertain :  they  may  amount 
to  between  IK)  and  100  millions,  leaving  not  much  above  500 
millions  for  the  Uoodhic  and  other  heathen  Governments.  The 
following  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  political  distribu 
tion  of  tlie  existing  population  of  the  world. 

Paorf:sTANT  States. 

Great  Britain . 150,000,000 

Cnited  Stiites  of  America .  1 1,00(),(KK) 

Prussia,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  &c.. .  J29, 000,000 


Mohammedan  States . 

C'hinese  Kmpirt»,  Japan,  and  Indo- 

Chinese  States  . 

Glher  1  leathens,  say . 


-  190,000,000 

Russia .  (K),000,000 

Homan  Catholic  States .  Ifl5,000,000 

385,000,000 

Mohammedan  States .  ?)0,000,000 

C'hinese  Kmpirt‘,  Japan,  and  Indo-") 

Chinciic-  iStates . 5  ~<U,UUO,(IW 

Glher  Heathens,  say .  i?00,000,000 

945,000,000 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  ap|x;ar  still  more  deserving  of 
attention,  if  we  advert  to  the  very  difterent  distribution  of 
political  power  which  existed  not  a  century  ago.  Great 
Britain,  at  that  |>criod,  could  not,  we  apprehend,  with  all  her 
colonies,  have  numbered  mucli  above  M  millions  of  subjects, 
'llie  |H>puIation  of  Russia  was  under  30  millions.  And  the 
total  subject  to  Christian  Governments  probably  did  not  exceed 
millions.  The  Grand  Signior,  the  Sophy,  and  the  Great 
Mogul,  then  ranked  among  the  most  potent  arbiters  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  human  race.  India,  and  indeed  all  Asia,  with  the 
insimificant  exception  of  a  few*  maritime  settlements,  w  ere  under 
Monamrnedan  or  Pagan  sway.  The  Portuguese  had  long 
inonoiK)lizcd  the  commerce  of  ilvc  East;  they  had  established 
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been  overthrown  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  several  of 
tlie  Polynesian  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
A  Bible  Society  has  been  substituted  for  the  IiKjuisition  in  the 
former  capital  of  New  Gninada,  with  an  cx-inmiisitor  for  the 
secretary.  The  det^raded  Ne^ro,  the  brutal  Hottentot,  and 
the  red  Indian  have  each  been  taught  to  exhibit  the  civilizing 
and  transforming  infiucnce  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Past  have  been  mastered,  and  those  which  had 
never  before  been  the  medium  of  a  ray  of  religious  truth,  have 
been  forced  to  speak  the  words  of  God.  '  Two  independent 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese  by  Protestant  Mission¬ 
aries,  have  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  lite¬ 
rati  of  ICurope.  In  India,  idolatry,  zealously  protected,  patron¬ 
ized,  and  endowed  by  the  Christian  Government,  has  been  un¬ 
dermined,  and  a  brcacli  has  been  made  in  the  outworks.  The 
hardest  part  of  tlic  struggle,  that  with  Knglish  infidelity,  is,  we 
trust,  nearly  over.  A  revolution  has  been  etfected  in  public 
opinion,  and  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
things  in  India,  as  regards  our  own  people  there,  which  would  in 
itself  compensate  for  all  that  has  been  expended  on  missions  to 
that  country.  1  le  must  have  been  a  very  sanguine  man,  w’ho 
w’ould  have  ventured  to  hope,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  that 
results  such  as  these  would  be  accomplished,  within  so  short  a 
period,  by  an  instrumentality  apparently  so  inadequate,  so 
humble,  and  foolish,  and  weak  in  the  estimation  of  the  mere 
politician  or  philosopher,  and  in  the  teeth  of  so  much  anti- 
Christian  hostility  and  obloquy. 

To  call  these  evil  times,  then,  w’e  say,  is  to  slander  the  work 
of  God,  and  to  despise,  not  ‘  the  day  of  small  things’,  but  of 
great  wonders.’  It  is  to  cherish  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  eucha- 
ristical,  and  indicates,  what  such  jrersons  are  ready  enough  to 
charge  others  with,  a  want  of  faith.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Orme, 
the  rcs|K*cted  Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
when,  speaking  of  the  exertions  made  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  he  remarks,  that  ‘  the  success  has  been  in  full  proportion 
‘  to  the  means  employed.’  That  success  may  have  been,  in 
some  particular  cases,  unduly  magnified  and  too  pompously  set 
forth ;  yet,  after  all,  a  very  inadequate  idea  prevails  of  its  real 
extent,  of  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  a  partial  knowledge  only 
can  be  obtained.  But  the  just  view  to  be  taken  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  is,  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  preparatory  arrangement 
of  a  moral  apparatus  and  instrumentality,  to  be  hereafter  ani¬ 
mated  and  actuated  by  a  mightier  energy ; — the  mere  clearing 
and  widening  of  those  conduits  and  channels,  throimh  which 
the  full  stream  of  Divine  Infiuence  shall  hereafter  diffuse  itself, 
not  only  making  glad  the  city  of  God,  but  causing  the  desert 
to  blossom.  And  then  shall  the  *  Earth  yield  her  increase.* 
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Tlic  measure  in  which  the  Divine  influence  has  hitherto  been 
iuipartecl,  forms  no  criterion  by  which  to  limit  our  hopes  as  to 
the  cniciency  of  the  meiUis  when  accompanied  with  the  full 
efUision  which  we  arc  taught  to  expect.  We  have  felt  but  tlie 
tirops  which  presage  the  returning  showers.  The  Church  has 
received  the  early,  and,  long  as  has  been  the  interval,  it  shall 
rec<‘ive  the  latter  rain.  The  dreary  centuries  which  have  inter¬ 
vened  since  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  during  which  the 
desert  has  been  gaining  upon  the  cultivated  land,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  reconcpiering  the  territories  once  blessed 
with  the  true  light,  furnish  no  impeachment  against  the  Divine 
faithfulness.  The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  the  Church,  whose  rulers  treacherously  closed  the 
channels  of  moral  influence,  and  sealed  up  to  the  people  the 
fount  of  living  waters.  It  w'as  the  Clmrch  which  occasioned 
the  departure  of  the  insulted  Spirit  of  God ;  and  now'  sfie  is 
ready  to  say.  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  Hut  the 
patience  has  been  on  God’s  part,  not  on  ours.  We  are  but  just 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  his  absence  from  the  w'orld  from  which 
He  has  so  long  righteously  withdrawn.  We  can  hardly  hope 
tliat  the  w'ay  is  yet  prepared  for  His  return.  It  was  surely  fit¬ 
ting,  and  not  less  necessary,  that  all  this  instrumentality  should 
Ik?  got  ready,  by  which  we  may  hope  that  he  will  at  length  ef¬ 
fect  his  purposes  of  mercy  to  the  world.  It  is  only  by  the  word 
of  truth,  that  the  world  can  be  regenerated.  How  can  we  hope 
that  the  Christian  world  has  as  yet  provided  all  the  means  and 
agencies  which  are  to  be  employed  when  God  shall  a  second 
time  put  forth  his  hand,  and  pour  forth  of  his  spirit?  We 
must  tell  these  Millenarian  dreamers,  that  we  too  are  looking 
forward,  as  well  as  they; — not  to  the  time  when  we  shall  rule 
the  world,  but  when  God  will  revisit  it  with  his  saving  mercies; 
a  day  which,  though  future,  we  can  see  and  be  glad.  *We 
‘  cherish  this  confidence,*  to  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of 
no  common  mind,  ‘  not  on  the  strength  of  any  pretension  to  be 

*  able  to  resolve  prophetic  emblems  and  numbers  into  precise 
‘  dates  and  events  of  the  present  and  approaching  times.  We 
‘  rest  it  on  a  much  more  general  mode  of  combining  the  very 
‘  extraordinary  indications  of  the  period  we  live  in,  with  the 
‘  substantial  import  of  the  Divine  predictions.  There  unques- 
‘  tionahly  gleams  forth,  through  the  plainer  lines  and  through 

*  the  mystical  imagery  of  prophecy,  the  vision  of  a  better  age, 
‘  in  which  the  application  of  the  truths  of  religion  to  men’s 
‘  minds  w  ill  be  irresistible.  And  w  hat  should  more  naturally  be 
‘  interpreted  as  one  of  the  dawning  signs  of  its  approach,  than 

*  a  sudden  wide  movement  to  clear  their  intellects,  and  bring 
'  the  heavenly  light  to  shine  close  u|>on  them ;  accompanied  by 

*  a  protligious  breaking  up  of  the  old  system  of  the  world, 
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which  hardly  recognised  in  the  inferior  millions  the  Tery  et 
istence  of  souls  to  need  such  an  illumination  ?  The  labourers 
in  the  institutions  for  instructinjc  the  youn^  descendants  of 
those  millions,  may  often  ret^ret  to  perceive,  how  little  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  as  yet  informed  with  the  enerjjy  which  is  thus  to  per¬ 
vade  the  world.  But  let  them  recfard  as  one  ^eat  undivided 
economy  and  train  of  operation,  these  initiatory  efforts  and  all 
that  is  to  follow,  till  that  time  “  when  all  shall  know  the  liOrd”; 
and  take  hy  anticipation,  as  in  fraternity  with  the  happier  fii- 
ture  labourers,  their  just  share  of  that  iiUimate  triumph. 
I'hose  active  spirits,  in  the  happier  stages,  will  look  hack  with 
this  sentiinenl  of  kindred  and  complacency,  to  those  who  sus¬ 
tained  the  €*arlier  toils  of  the  good  cause,  and  did  not  suffer 
'  their  zeal  to  languish  under  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 
‘  success.*  • 


Art.  ll*— ^Relation  tfun  datu  la  Marmariquet  la  C^renaiqur, 

H  Ut  OasU  d\iudjvlah  ei  de  Muradeh ;  uccompagnee  dc  Cartes 
( iougiu|>lu4ues  et  T4>i>ographiques,  ot  de  Planches.  Par  M.  J.  R. 
Packo,  Meinbre  de  la  Coiniiussiou  Ceutrale  dc  la  Societe  de  Geo- 
grupliie.  Parts  I.  II.  and  111.  4tu.  Paris,  1828. 

¥N  the  year  1824,  the  Society  formed  at  Paris  for  the  pro- 
*■  motion  of  Geographical  science,  offered  a  prize  of  8000 
francs  to  the  traveller  who  should  give  the  best  account  of  that 
part  of  ancient  Libya,  (now  comprised  in  the  modern  district  of 
Barca,)  which  was  culled  by  the  ancients,  from  its  capital,  Cy- 
renaica.  Before  the  end  of  the  following  year,  M.  Pacho 
claimed  the  prize  for  his  researches  in  that  country,  and  it  was 
adjudged  to  him.  The  present  work,  of  which  only  three 
livraUons  have  yet  reached  us,  ap|)ears  *  under  the  auspices  of 
H.  E.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior*,  and  dedicated  to  the  King. 
Being  published  by  subscription,  we  suppose  the  publication  is 
intend^^  for  the  Author  s  benefit ;  and  that  it  is  thus  given  to 
the  literary  world  in  instalments  for  the  convenience  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  discover  why  the  whole  text 
might  not  have  been  produced  at  once.  It  is  somewhat  annoy- 
ingto  be  obli^d  to  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work  begins  with  the  Second  Part. 
The  first  is  iKCupicd  with  a  description  of  the  dreary  tract 
which  intervenes  between  the  Tripolitan  frontier  and  the'Egyp- 
tian  valley,  the  Libyan  nome,  called  also  Marmarica,  from  the 
nation  of  Marmaridct*  In  this  part  occur  the  noted  ports  of 
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Af^ts  and  Pamtontnm  (Rtill  caUed  A1  Baretonn^  which  are  now 
minerable  villages,  their  road-steadit  blocked  up  with  Band.  The 
few  monuments  oi’  Mannarica  possess  none  of  the  elei;ant  and 
classic  character  of  those  of  I'yrene  ;  ami  the  hare  and  rocky 
soil  is  depimdent  for  its  measure  of  fertility  solely  on  the  rains, 
'file  ancient  cisterns,  however,  are  numerous,  and  the  canals  of 
irrii^ation  which  intersect  the  plains,  shew»  that  this  re^pon  once 
contained  a  numerous  and  fixed  population.  It  is  now  visited 
only  by  the  Bedouins. 

Immediately  after  passing  a  lagoon  formed •  by  the  Gulf  of 
Bomba,  the  traveller  begins  to  ascend  the  lower  terraces  of  the 
Cyrenean  plateau.  A  few  thitily  scattered  olive-trees  and  some 
shrubs  foreign  to  the  Marmarica,  are  the  first  perceptible  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  change  in  the  soil.  As  you  continue  to  ascend,  the 
vt*getation  increases  in  vigour ;  anil  at  length,  after  a  four  hours* 
march,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  table-land,  a  new  si‘enc 
presents  itself. 

*  The  earth,  uniformly  yellow  or  sandy  in  the  more  western  can¬ 
tons,  is,  in  these  ])nrt8,  of  an  ochrish  red.  Hivulets  gush  forth  on 
ever\’^  side,  nourishing  a  l>enutiful  vegetation,  which  pierces  the  mossy 
rocks,  clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  downs,  or  develops  itself  in 
hirests  of  dark  juniper,  green  Ihuya,  and  pale  olive-trees.  This  smil¬ 
ing  and  animated  landscape,  altogether  new  to  the  Xuhiansand  Kgj'p- 
tians  who  accompanied  me,  produced  uj>on  them  a  vivid  impression. 
I  cnjoyeil  their  surprise.  Their  eyes  had  never  rested  on  any  thing 
different  from  the  sterile  crests  of  the  burning  hills  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  They  were  acquainted  with  no  water  more  lirapki 
than  that  of  the  muddy  river  which  annually  saturates  their  grey  and 
dusty  lands.  They  had  no  idea  of  these  humid  rocks  emlin>wned  with 
nu«s ;  of  these  groves  which  adorn  the  declivity  of  the  ruviuea ;  of 
these  irregularities  of  surface,  these  diversities  of  tint,  which  iiever- 
tlieless  compose  a  harmonious  whole.  In  a  word,  born  in  a  country 
the  liabitahle  piu*t  of  which  is  dull  from  its  monotony,  while  its  desc^rU 
nresent  a  frightful  appearance,  they  had  even  no  .suspicion  of  these 
lovi'ly  vagaries  (^aimables  caprice*)  of  nature,  which,  under  climates 
favoured  bv  Ht»aven,  render  the  solitudes  a  thousand  times  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  the  inhabited  places.*  pp.  83,  4. 

I'his  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentimental  style  in 
which  M.  Pacho  continually  expatiates,  and  which,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  is  quite  to  the  taste  of  French  readers.  An  Knglishman, 
however,  is  a  more  impatient  animal,  and  he  is  ready  to  say  on 
stich  occasions.  V  ery  good,  but  let  *8  to  business.  French  travel¬ 
lers  are  sometim€*s  more  amusing  and  lively  companions  tluiD 
Fnglish  ones;  they  seldom  lose  their  temper;  and  with  them,  all 
nature  is  couleur  he  rose.  They  deal  in  the  touchant  and  the 
piquant^  and  sometimes  will  perfectly  dazzle  you  with  erudition. 
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But  when  you  come  coolly  to  cast  up  the  sum  of  solid  information 
which  you  have  collected  from  their  lively  pages,  it  is  some¬ 
times  mortifying  to  discover  how  vague,  and  scanty,  and  doubt¬ 
ful  is  the  larger  proportion  of  what  they  have  furnished.  We 
have  experienced  this  on  attempting  to  analyse  the  description 
given  by  M.  Pacho  of  this  interesting  region.  Captain  Beechey 
and  his  brother  had,  indeed,  nearly  exhausted  the  subject,  so 
far  as  the  site  of  Cyrene  itself  is  concerned  ;  and  we  have  only 
to  regret  that  their  interesting  survey  was  cut  short  by  a  mis¬ 
placed  reguril  to  economy  on  the  part  of  their  employers.  The 
style  of  their  volume,  though  sufliciently  bulky,  aiibrds  a  singu¬ 
lar  contrast  with  that  of  the  French  Traveller.  In  both  parlies, 
there  is  manifest  a  little  anxiety  to  make  a  quarto ;  and  neither 
of  the  w  riters  is  a  proficiejit  in  the  art  of  compression.  Mr. 
Beechey,  however,  always  keeps  to  his  subject ;  if  minute,  he  is 
never  prosy  or  affected ;  if  a  little  disposed  to  speculate,  he  yet 
never  sentimentalizes ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  assured  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  report.  M.  Pacho,  on  the  contrary,  although, 
possibly,  not  less  accurate,  or  well-informed,  or  diligent,  docs 
not  inspire  us  w  ith  the  same  confidence  in  his  correctness.  We 
do  not  feel  sure  that  his  imagination  has  in  no  case  imposed 
upon  cither  his  observation  or  his  recollection,  or  that  he  Inis 
not  sometimes  been  a  little  too  studious  of  effect.  We  cannot 
but  receive  this  impression,  when  we  find  him  rhapsodizing, 
through  four  pages,  over  a  ‘  Doric  cornice  and  four  marble 
‘  capitals  adorned  with  acanthus-leaves  and  grapes  ’,  w  hich  he 
imagines  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Venus,  that  once 
existed  in  some  part  of  the  district ;  concluding  his  erotic  re¬ 
verie  with  the  following  delicious  piece  of  prurient  bombast, 
which  we  will  not  injure  by  translation. 

‘  Ma  peases  |><>ursinvait  ce  rrve  delicicux,  ct  I'ilhision  seductrice  la 
(uxM>iulait.  Kile  ropriKluisuit  devant  ni«)i  des  sentiers  oinhrages  dc 
niyrtes  fleuris  ct  dc  thyons  iHlorants.  Les  nymphes  a  Li  taille  l^g^re, 
au  doux  lamrire,  parcouraient  cii  folAtrant  cc  verdoyant  domaine ;  dies 
cliantaioiit  des  hyiiuics  a  \’^emis  ;  cIIch  forinaient  dcs  daiiscs  gracicusi's ; 

enfin  dies  penetniient  dans  fasyle  du  niysterc . Que  inuu 

reve  me  deviiit  cher  !  Mais  le  jaMirsiiiv;*c  plus  lung  teni|>8,  cc  serait 
entrer  en  dcs  recits  trop  etrangersa  nion  grave  sujet.  Quittons  memo, 
il  en  t'st  tenij>8,  des  lioux  si  seilucteurs.  Venus  excrcerait-dlc 
encore  au  milieu  dc  ccs  ruincs  une  secrete  influence?*  p.  118. 


The  readers  of  Capt.  Beechey’s  volume  w  ill  recollect  his  in¬ 
genious  attempt  to  identify  certain  subterranean  gardens  near 
nengazi  (the  ancient  Berenice)  with  the  far-famed  garden  of  the 
Hcsperidcs.  M.  Pacho  ridicules  the  idea  of  placing  it  on  thaX 
naked,  arid,  sandy  coast.  ‘  Quant  a  moi\  he  says,  *  audrj'aui 
*.  (fun  gram  I  sacolry  Je  nw  scrvlrai  de  mes  yeujc  ct  de  mon  bon 
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•  sens;  ft  je  elurrherai  ii  reconnaitre  la  vraie  place  du  jardin 

*  ties  I lespendes  de  la  Cijrenaique* 

*  FiiniihheJ  with  this  humble  assistance,  I  shall  be  led  to  persist  in  my 
upiuiou  ;  1  shall  turn  awav  my  attention  from  the  arid  Berenice,  and 
climbing  the  promontory  Pliycus  (Hazat),  reclining  near  the  port  of 
the  Plieiiicians,  1  shall  have  the  simplicity  to  see  in  this  |>ort  the  one 
at  which  the  Argonauts  disembarked,  when,  from  Cape  Malea,  they 
were  driven  on  Libya  by  the  north  w'ind.  I  shall  measure  'wilh  my 
eves  the  lofty  tcrraci's  of  the  promontory ; — survey  the  thick  fon^sts 
alul  groves  with  wliich  it  is  covered,  and  take  account  of  the  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  I  shall  there  meet  with  ;  and  finding  mysidf 
in  a  place  surrounded  on  all  aides  with  precipices,  on  all  sides  inacccs- 
sible,— rectignizing  the  same  plants  that  are  mentioned  by  Scylax, — I 
shall  yield  to  my  fondness  for  illusion,  and  fancy  myself  in  the  ancient 
garden  of  the  Ilesperides.  1  shall  do  more.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
alh*gt»ries  by  allegories.  The  terrible  dragon  which  guarded  the  mys* 
terious  g.irdeii,  shall  reveal  his  n»cky  back  to  my  view ;  he  shall  sur¬ 
round  it  with  his  sinuous  ruggednesses  (sinnntsci  asprri/^s),  and  still 
fijrbid  access  to  it,  in  the  present  day,  to  our  Argonauts  of  (ieiKKi  or  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  —  but  in  this,  my  iiiiiiginatioii  will  be  at  small  expense.  Pliny  will 
suggest  to  me  literally  my  allusion,  since  he  has  already  made  it  himself 
in  reference  to  that  otlier  dragon  of  Lixas,  which,  near  the  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules,  like  mine  oj>posite  the  ancient  Pelojwnnesus,  still  defies  the  fury 

of  tempests,  and - awaits  the  interpretations  of  the  learned.  The 

promontory  form  of  that  other  garden  of  the  Hea|)eiides,  netirly  similar 
to  that  of  Phycus,  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  bristled,  or,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  it,  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  invests  it  like  a  girdle,  have  suggested 
to  the  (treeks,  says  that  ancient  Naturalist,  the  fiction  that  it  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon.  Nevertheless,  although  it  is  sometimes  useful 
that  every  one  should  folhnv  his  inclination,  I  shall  stop  short  in  thin 
full  tide  of  hypotheses,  and  wishing  them  a  favourable  reception  with 
the  severe  critics,  shall  prosecute  my  excursions,  ready  to  fall  to 
dreaming  again,  should  occasion  present  itself.'  pp.  173,  4. 

Th  is  happens  to  have  been  a  point  of  the  coast  which  the 
Messrs.  Beechey  did  not  explore.  As  M.  Pacho  hardly  seems 
to  be  in  earnest  himself,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  gravely 
to  argue  the  question  with  him,  or  to  disturb  his  fantastic 
dream.  We  must  say,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  style  of 
writing  which  becomes  a  member  of  the  Central  Commission  of 
the  Geographical  Society. 

M.  Pacho  visited,  he  tells  us,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Barca. 
Mr.  Beechey  only  refers  to  it  in  terms  which  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  he  speaks  from  personal  inspection.  The  French  Tra¬ 
veller  mentions  ‘  very  deep  wells,  tombs,  and  remains  of  w'alls,*— 
almost  the  very  words  used  by  Della  Celia,—*  of  little  interest 

*  in  themselves,  but  acquiring  a  great  importance  as  serving  to 

*  identify  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Barca.’  If  he  really 
visited  them,  it  is  singular  that  his  fertile  imagination  should 
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not  have  enabled  him  to  see  somethin*;  on  the  spot  worth  de¬ 
scribing.  Instead  of  this,  as  if  conscious  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  say  about  them,  he  goes  off  into  an  historical  disqui¬ 
sition.  ‘At  last,  in  chapter  xv.,  we  reach  Cyrene  itself,  of  which 
w’c  have  a  long  and  detailed  description,  occupying  the  remain¬ 
ing  seventy  pages  of  the  Third  Part.  Mr.  Beechey’s  account 
is  eciually  full,  and  far  more  distinct  and  artist-like.  Yet, 
M  .  Pacho  seems  to  have  made  good  use  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  he  describes  some  remarkable  monuments  which  the 
ICnglish  anti(|uary  appears  to  have  overlooked.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Cyreiiean  necropolis,  without  the  limits  of  the 
city,  he  discovered  an  excavation,  which  he  represents  to  be  at 
once  the  largest  and  the  most  picturesque  of  all  that  he  had 
st'en  in  the  IVntapolis.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
only  grove  that  is  found  upon  the  Cyrcncan  plateau,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ravine  by  which  it  is  bounded. 

*  Paths  cut  with  infinite  care,  enahle  y<m  to  descend  to  it  from  the 
plain  of  Cyrene,  lus  well  as  to  ascend  from  the  l>ottom  of  the  mviiie. 

. You  |K*netrute  the  hypo^vum  by  three  grand  approaches,  and 

arrive  at  a  vast  quadrangle,  surnmnded  with  a  wide  and  low  l>cnch. 
At  the  l)ottoin  is  setui  a  square  altar,  above  wliich  is  a  large  niche  de¬ 
signed  to  rt'ceive  the  statue  of  the  presiding  deity.  The  w'alls  are 
overgrow'!!  with  vegetation,  which  it  is  necessary  to  tear  down  in  order  to 
l)c  ai>le  to  deci]»her  the  inscriptions  with  w'hich  they  arecovertnl.  It  may 
Ik*  set'!!  at  the  first  glance,  that  they  belong  to  very  different  e{)ochs. 
They  binhiuh  in  the  most  irregular  !nan!ier  every  corner  of  the  excava¬ 
tion.  Some  arc  dwply  engnived  in  letters  of  five  or  six  inches  ;  others 
are  in  so  small  a  character  as  to  l)e  scarcely  [RTceptiblc  ;  and  they  are 
all  uuconnt'cted,  consisting  <»f  a  very  short  sentence.  Besides  wnich, 
here  a!id  there,  occur  a  !iuml)er  of  insulated  names, — such  as  Aris- 

t<»cles,  Alexander,  Jason,  Agathwles,  &c . It  would  seem  that 

the  place  w’as  an  excavated  temple,  consecrated,  probably,  to  one  of  the 
principtd  divinities  of  Cyrene;  and  that  strangers  came  to  visit  it  in 
the  discharge  a  sjicred  duty.  Now’  the  situation  of  this  religious 
monument,  near  the  o!ily  forest  w’hich  is  found  up<ui  the  plain  of  Cy¬ 
rene,  apinnirs  to  me  jH*rfectly  to  accord  with  the  presumed  object  and 
origin  ot  this  W(kkI  ;  which  would,  consequently,  lead  us  back  to  the 
earlii»st  piTiod  of  the  ^Jreek  colony  in  Libya.  The  majestic  cypresses 
which  comjKise  it,  w’ill  then  Iw  the  descendants  of  the  trees  wmch  the 
chief  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadcs  consecrated  to  the  gods.’ 

pp.  230,  231. 


If  M.  Pacho’s  lively  imagination  has  not  thrown  an  illusive 
character  round  the  supposed  sanctuary,  this  discovery  would 
certainly  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Cyrene  were  a  troglodytic  race,  w  hose  temples  and  dwellings 
were  alike  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  At  a  place  called  Ma^ 
gharenait  on  the  lower  terraces  of  the  mountain,  about  half  way 
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l)etwecn  Cyrene  anti  ApoUonia,  he  iliscoveretl  some  vast  and 
deep  grottoes,  which  he  supposes  to  have  served,  in  ancient 
times,  as  depdts  of  merchandize  or  bazars.  *  You  may  enter  all 
these  liypogea,*  he  says,  *  on  horseback.* 

*  In  none  of  them  do  we  recognize  the  slightest  indication  of  a  se¬ 
pulchral  destination.  Several  are  adorned  in  front  with  a  sort  of  mo¬ 
nolithic  portico,  and  with  an  open  hall ;  others  have  either  a  straight 
or  a  winding  approach  ;  and  one  of  them  is  distinguished  by  a  hand¬ 
some  and  wide  staircase,  likewise  excavated,  and  covered,  the  whole  of 
its  length,  with  an  archt^d  roof  of  masonry.  "Die  roof  was  unouestion- 
ably  intended  to  shelter  from  the  intemi)erature  of  the  air,  the  inha* 
bitants  of  (\rene,  who  came  to  inspect  in  this  place  the  merchandize 
sent  from  Apollonica ;  for  doubtless  these  vast  hypogea  were  maga¬ 
zines.*  p.  191. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  Cyrqnaica,  as  in  the  Tliebaid,  the 
rock  is  in  all  parts  pierced  with  caverns,  natural  or  artiticial, 
which  have  served  for  dwellings,  reservoirs,  or  sepulchres  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants. 

CapUiin  Beechey  describes  a  very  curious  excavated  channel, 
througli  which  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Apollo  issues  from 
the  heart  of  the  mountain.  He  explored  the  subterranean  pjis- 
sage  for  nearly  a  (juarter  of  a  mile,  till  he  was  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  through  tlie  water ; 
and  at  the  end  of  forty  feet  further,  he  found  the  channel  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  small  aperture  scarcely  a  foot  in  diameter,  beyond 
which  lie  represents  it  to  he  impossible  to  penetrate.  M.  Pacho 
professes  to  have  gone  beyond  this  ne  plua  ultra^  and  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  channel  in  many  respects  singularly  varies  from 
that  of  Captain  Bccchoy.  The  latter  noticed,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  rudely  scratched  upon  the  sides  of  the  passage,  which  arc 
occasionally  plastered  with  clay  brought  down  by  the  current, 
various  Greek  and  Roman  autographs  still  perfect,  some  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  together  with  a  few  Arabic  in- 
scri|)tions.  M.  Pacho  observed  nothing  of  tliis,  but,  what  Mr. 
Beechey  did  not  see,  is  thus  described. 

'  U}K)n  one  of  the  aides  of  the  channel,  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  we  had  noticed  from  time  to  time  a  narrow  strip  of  earth, 
u]Nin  w  hich  were  slight  traces  which  had  but  vaguely  attracted  our  no¬ 
tice.  Nevertheless,  when  we  came  to  a  place  w'here  the  border  of 
earth  is  w'ider  and  the  traces  more  numerous,  we  wished  to  ascertain 
tiic  cause,  and  it  was  not  without  surprise  that  we  recotpiized  the  due, 
wide  nrints  of  the  paws  of  hyenas,  with  other  smaller  ones,  which 
seemed  to  us  those  of  wolves  or  foxes.' 

This  uiipleasing  discovery  produced  a  pause ;  hut  it  was  soon 
perceived,  that  these  foot-prints  were  covered  with  a  slight  layer 
of  alluvial  earth,  (which  one  would  have  thought  sufficient  to 
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obliterate  tiiein,)  anti  the  inference  wa«,  that  this  channel  is  fro-  I 
(|ueiiteil  by  wild  animals  only  in  the  dry  season,  the  volume  of  ■ 
water  beiii^  in  winter  suHieient  to  cover  the  pathway  in  most  I 
places,  'fheir  fainting  courajje  beinj?  re-animated  by  this  obser-  I 
vation,  M.  Taclio  and  his  Nubian  a^ain  set  forward.  The  lat-  I 
ter  led  the  way,  torch  in  hand,  dissembling?  the  fear  which  a|»U  ■ 
tated  him,  by  ridiculing  the  childish  terrors  of  the  Arabs,  who  ■ 
l)elieve  the  mysterious  passage  to  be  haunted  by  demons  and  I 
spectres.  I 

*  Although  the  general  ilirection  of  the  channel  is  from  north  to  9 
south,  it  nevertheless  winds  occasionally,  according  to  the  more  or  less  m 
simiul  stale  of  the  licds  of  the  rock.  In  turning  <»iie  of  their  ellMiws,  a  1 
low  ritaring  was  heard.  e  suspiH*ted  the  cause  :  but  the  Xiibian  grew  a 
all  at  ouce  silent ;  lie  still  advances,  but  it  is  with  trembling ;  the  noise  ^ 
inennises  ;  lie  stuns,  and  the  torch  is  ready  to  fall  from  his  hands  ;  we 
snatch  it  up ;  ami  this  brave  young  man,  who  had  never  shrunk  from 
any  dangi*r,  now  trembling  like  an  infant,  hastens  to  slip  liehind  us. 

'Fhe  sound  concent  ruled  in  this  narrow  corridor,  strikes  upon  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pnaluce  the  effect  of  harsh  and 
shrill  voitvs.  \\\*  mkui  arriveil  at  the  place  from  which  proceeds  this 
singular  uproar,  and  w«*  found  on  the  taisleru  side,  and  at  nearly  half 
its  width,  a  cavernous  chasm,  through  which  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  precipitates  itself  with  a  loud  noise.  This  abyss,  too  narrow  for 
US  to  aistinguish  by  means  of  the  torch  its  internal  form,  appears,  from 
the  sound  of  the  water,  to  {leiietrute  deep  into  the  hinirt  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  fall  lU)  fivt  at  least  Udow'  the  level  of  the  channel. 

If  we  may  hazard  a  amjecture  u|Hm  the  subject,  it  is  ]H)ssiblc  that  this 
subternuiiHtus  torrent  may  find  an  outlet  in  a  ciivern  situated  at  the 
western  'extremity  of  the  necro|H>lis,  from  which  gushes  forth  a 
rivulet. 

‘  With  the  exception  of  this  incident,  the  remainder  of  the  channel 
pn'scntetl  nothiug  remarkable.  Our  previous  observations  were  hap¬ 
pily  conrirmed  by  ex|K.Tience  ;  no  rencounter  arrested  us  in  our  visit ; 
lint  in  many  places,  where  the  ])ath  of  the  w  ild  animals  witlens,  we 
found  it  coverinl  with  the  liones  of  camels  and  other  quadru|>eds,  the 
remains  of  the  prey  brought  from  the  desert,  and  devoured  in  this 
pluct*. 

‘  At  length*  arrivisl  at  l.iO  metres  from  the  entrance,  the  work  of 
man  hnislies,  and  we  .six*  only  that  of  nature.  There,  the  channel, 
terminating  above  in  a  right  angle,  presents  Indow  an  irregular  open¬ 
ing,  through  which  you  can  pass  only  by  creeping  along  on  your  face 
through  the  water.  In  this  maimer  you  arrive  at  a  very  wide  but  low 
gn»ttu,  hung  with  stalactites.*  It  you  are  still  urged  onward  by  curio- 
>itv»  you  must  maintain  the  same  |K»sitiou  you  assumed  on  eiiteriiig, 
anil  advance  or  rather  wind  across  the  rocks.  Your  view  is  then  on 


all  sides  lost  in  darkness ;  the  water  gushes  out  in  all  directions ;  it 
apjiears  to  spring  fnuu  the  ciirth ;  it  flow  s  jierpeiidicularly  from  a 
thousand  crevict's  in  the  crystallized  ceiling ;  you  are  in  the  water  up 
to  the  neck  ;  your  head  is  inundateil.  At  length,  after  crawling 
alamt  here  and  there  in  the  entrails  of  the  mountain, — after  having 
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rcxHinnoitcrcd  an  opening  made  in  the  ceiling  amoni^  the  itaUetitee«— 
you  tind  younielf  C()ni]ielled  to  make  a  retn*at ;  for,  with  the  incum* 
lirance  of  a  human  form,  you  can  push  no  further  thU  aquatic  reccM* 
naissance.*  pp.  213— 21  o. 

M.  Pacho  certainly  earned  a  claim  to  some  part  of  liis 
prize  hv  this  undaunted  prosecution  of  his  subterranean  recom- 
mihsancc ;  an<i  Captain  Beechey  must  envy  him  his  crawl 
amonu  the  stalactites.  'Fhe  last  three  chapters  of  this  Part  arc 
occupied  with  observations  on  the  soil,  productions,  and  domciu 
tic  animals  of  the  Cyrenaica,  and  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  juicient  Cvreneans. 

y 


Art.  III.  Scriptural  Geology;  or  Geolo^cal  Phenomena  eonsiatent 
only  ^rith  the  literal  Interpretation  of  the  snered  Scriptures,  upon 
the  Subjects  of  the  Creation  and  Delujje.  In  two  Volumes.  Oc¬ 
tavo.  pp.  730.  Price  2().t.  London,  1828. 

‘  .41 1) /IX  omnia  perpeiif  Gens  hnmana  ruit' — Man,  everrest- 
loss  in  his  pursuits,  exerts  his  energies  in  every  direction, 
in  search  of  subjects  by  which  his  curiosity  may  at  once  be 
gratified  and  excited,  and  the  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  power 
he  multiplied  and  extended,  if,  as  the  minister  of  nature,  he 
employs  his  faculties  in  compelling  her  to  confess  her  secrets, 
his  service,  though  not  always  successful  in  extorting  them,  has 
at  least  been  laboriously  and  diligently  performed  in  obtaining 
the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Sciences  have  l)een  formed 
and  enlarged  by  his  discoveries ;  and  the  arts  which  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  inventions,  are  the  results  of  his  examinations 
and  comparisons  of  the  materials  and  operations  which  nature 
supplies,  in  obedience  to  his  will.  Of  the  utility  of  his  acquisi¬ 
tions,  he  cannot  indeed  uniformly  boast.  The  supply  of  his 
pliysical  wants,  and  the  increase  of  his  social  comforts,  are 
benefits  which  his  enlarged  knowledge  enables  him  more  easily 
and  more  amply  to  obtain.  But,  if  these  were  his  only  excite¬ 
ments,  his  ingenuity  and  ardour  would  be  restricted  by  limits 
which  they  are  now  constantly  surpassing.  For  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  many  of  his  pursuits,  man  can  give  no  better  reason,  than 
that  they  furnish  his  mind  with  an  appropriate  exercise;  and  his 
s|)eculations  are  accounted  profitable,  if  they  stimulate  his 
faculties  to  higher  exertions.  The  construction  of  syjtems  is  a 
favourite  employment  of  genius  at  one  time ;  and  the  demolition 
of  tht^m  is,  at  another,  an  equally  gratifying  vocation.  Arbitrary 
combinations  arc  in  one  age  honoured  as  science,  which,  in 
another,  are  discarded  as  visionary  hypotheses ;  and  the  so¬ 
phistries  of  error  have  often  been  venerated  as  if  tlicy  were  the 
demonstrations  of  truth.  It  cannot^  however,  be  at  all  favoiicr 
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able  to  the  interests  of  mankiniK  that  falsehood,  in  any  of  its 
forms  or  combinations,  should  prevail;  and  nothing  can  he  more 
conducive  towards  its  establishment,  than  the  inertness  of  the 
Immaii  intellect :  so  that,  llmugh  tiie  value  of  its  exertions  in 
some  directions  may  be  doubtful  in  respect  to  immediate  gain, 
its  mere  activity  is  to  be  regaixled  as  an  employment  of  the 
means  by  wbicb  mankind  are  to  be  benefited.  Thus,  the  study 
of  geology  is  recommended  to  us,  as  at  once  furnishing  by  its 
discoveries  excitement  to  the  mind  engaged  in  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  aiding  the  reasoning  faculties  by  the  demand 
which  its  numerous  data  address  to  the  judgement.  Its  value 
is  to  be  estimated  as  a  study  contributing  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  rather  than  as  productive  of  practical  advantages. 

The  modern  theory  is  a  system  of  curious  interest.  Revo- 
lutioiis  and  catastrophes  of  the  globe  whicli  we  now  inhabit,  oc¬ 
curring  at  w  ide  intervals  of  time ilemolitions  and  renovations 
in  succession ; — formations  and  periods  void  of  organized  ex¬ 
istence  ; — subsctiucnt  formations  and  periods  distinguished  by 
the  existence  of  various  orders  of  animated  beings,  previously 
to  the  origin  of  the  human  race  ; — an  unbroken  silence,  except 
where  deep  was  calling  unto  deep  throughout  the  world,  or 
element  was  in  conflict  with  clement,  continuing  for  thousands 
of  years;— and  these  long  periods,  and  the  several  revolutions 
which  they  measureil,  followed  by  other  intervals,  when  enor¬ 
mous  animals,  distinct  from  the  present  races,  w  ere  the  chief  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  world,  and  held  the  dominion  of  the  land,  w  hile 
other  monsters  ruled  the  deep, — all  of  them  perishing  in  the 
last  grand  re\olution  that  preceded  the  creation  of  man: — such 
are  the  doctrines  of  Geologists,  and  they  have  been  admitted 
by  many  writers  whose  high  reputation  has  given  them  sanction 
and  currency.  ‘  riiat  creation  which  Closes  records,— a 
phrase  implying  previous  creations,  or  previous  states  of  the 
globe,  antecedent  to  the  subject  of  tbe  narrative  in  tbe  first 
chapter  of  Genesis, — is  to  be  found,  with  many  similar  expres¬ 
sions,  in  tbe  pages  of  some  of  tbe  most  respectable  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  divuies. 

i)n  what  data  do  these  writers  ground  their  conclusions  of 
previous  creations  and  revolutions  ?  First,  there  are  the  primi¬ 
tive  rocks,  in  which  no  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables,  or 
fragments  of  other  rocks  are  found.  Then  there  are  the  se¬ 
condary  strata,  containing  organic  remains  of  aiiunals  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks  ;  indicating,  by  their 
diversities  among  themselves,  and  their  difference  from  spt^cies 
now  existing,  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  animated 
nature ;  and  that  new  races  of  organized  beings  have  succes¬ 
sively  arisen  and  In^come  extinct  during^  the  successive  form¬ 
ations  of  these  strata.  Fhis  is  the  account  given  of  the  pheno- 
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mena  which  have  been  aAsiimed  aa  tlie  liaais  of  Geological  ape- 
ctilationa,  anil  from  which  the  modem  theory  of  the  earth  ta 
deduced.  By  some  Christian  writers,  this  theory  has  been 
adopted  with  apparent  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  describing 
it,  they  seem  to  bestow  a  full  meastire  of  applause  upon  the  phi¬ 
losophical  researches  and  the  intelligent  arrangements  to  which 
*  they  refer  us ;  and  they  give  the  theory  their  sup}>ort  without 
suspicion  or  hesitation.*  The  Author  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
however,  is  of  another  mind  :  to  him,  the  theory  appears  to  he 
erroneous,  and  the  supporters  of  it  to  be  entirely  misled.  He 
is  especially  alarmed  at  the  countenance  which  it  has  received 
from  Christian  divines ;  and  in  the  ho|>e  of  counteracting  the 
evil  tendency  of  their  favourable  reception  of  doctrines  which 
he  considers  as  injurious  to  the  claims  of  revealed  religion,  he 
has  produced  the  volumes  l>efore  us.  Every  page  of  his  work 
vouches  for  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Scriptures.  And  every  reader  must  be  sensible  of  the  import¬ 
ance  attaching  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates,  as  well  as  of  the  unsparing  diligence  with  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  laboured  in  its  illustration.  It  is  not  a  book  of  decla¬ 
mation  and  invective  against  the  abettors  of  a  theory  which  ica 
Author  judges  to  be  erroneous  and  dangerous,  but  is  stored 
with  details  of  evidence,  and  abounds  with  the  reasonings  re¬ 
quired  in  the  investigation  of  a  system  which  has  been  sane* 
tinned  by  the  concurrent  opinions  of  sober  and  intelligent  men. 
Nor  can  he  be  charged  with  concealing  the  evidence  on  which 
the  conclusions  that  he  endeavours  to  subvert,  are  rested  by  the 
writers  against  whom  he  has  taken  the  field.  In  respect  to  the 
Christian  part  of  them,  he  has  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to 
assume  the  unerring  authority  of  the  Bible;  and  considering 
them  as  engaged  in  the  support  of  an  unhallowed  cause,  he  floea 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  feelings  in  reference  to  them.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  expressed  them  loo  strongly,  in  many  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  relate  to  the  attempts  of  Christian  authors  to  re¬ 
concile  the  Geological  theory  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  since 
their  belief  in  the  truth  of  Revelation  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Vet,  as  there  is  no  denial  to  be  given  to  him  who  should  assert, 
that  the  friends  of  Revelation  have  sometimes  furnished  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  its  receiving  injury,  by  their  alliances  and  their  con¬ 
cessions,  the  Author  may  be  allowed,  after  shewing  that  the  po¬ 
sitions  taken  by  the  writers  in  question  are  untenable,  to  expreM 
his  feelings  without  the  restraint  which  mere  ceremony  would 
impose  upon  them. 

Are  the  phenomena  of  nature  opposed  to,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  declarations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures?  To  this  quMtion, 
no  other  answer  than  a  negative  one  can  be  given  by  every  be¬ 
liever  in  their  Divine  authority.  Proceeding  from  the  same  Ao- 
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thor,  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  recordf  of  revealed  re4 
ligion  must  be  in  accordance  with  each  other:  the  facts  which 
arc  comprised  in  the  one,  or  which  physical  science  may  dis¬ 
cover,  and  the  slateiiienls  which  are  contained  in  the  other,  cai^ 
not  then  l)e  contradictory.  But,  though  their  necessary  har¬ 
mony  will  he  maintained  hy  all  philosophical  and  theological 
writers  recognizing  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,— 
there  is  a  (|uestioii  of  primary  iin|>ortance  to  be  determined,  in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  de|)osition  of  these  sepa¬ 
rate  wilnt'sses  is  undersiootl  hy  the  examiners.  Are  the  natural 
phenomena,  on  the  one  hand,  physical  facts,  known  and  esta- 
blisheil  to  he  such  by  satisfactory  proofs  ?  And,  on  the  other, 
are  the  declarations  of  Scripture  with  which  they  are  compared, 
explaiiH'd  on  correct  principles  of  interpretation  (  For  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  facts,  there  should  be  the  assumption  of  data  whicli 
may  be  disputable,  and  an  accommoiiated  sense  of  expressions; 
instead  of  the  direct  meaning  of  terms,  we  shall  not  have  a  com¬ 
parison  of  physical  truth  with  historical  truth,  but  a  comparison 
of  hypothesis  with  erroneous  interpretation,  from  which  no  sa¬ 
tisfactory  conclusion  can  result.  If  the  phenomena  of  stratitica- 
tion,  as  exhibited  in  the  theory  of  geologists,  should  admit  of 
fairly  urged  objections,  sutiicient  to  induce  powerful  doubt  of 
their  truth,  or  l)e  opposeil  by  proofs  establishing  a  different  con¬ 
clusion,  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  Im^  ({uestionecl.  Or, 
if  the  theory  l)e  assumed  as  a  correct  one,  the  attempt  to  har- 
moni/e  it  with  the  siicred  records  must  proceed  on  tiie  fair 
reading  and  construction  id  the  Scripture  passages  which  are 
taken  as  rehitiiig  ti>  it.  By  Ciu'istian  writers,  it  will  in  course 
ht*  maiiitaiiied,  that  the  iloctrines  of  the  geological  school  which 
they  adopt,  are  in  harmony  with  the  representations  of  the  Bible, 
'riiey  do  ni)t,  however,  agree  in  their  modes  of  reconciling  the 
one  witli  the  other  ;  and  the  inference  wliich  will  he  unavoid¬ 


able  in  some  minds,  as  these'  modes  are  consiilered,  will  be,  that  1 
the  geological  theory  is  admitted  at  the  ex|H*nse  of  a  sound  in-  i 
terpretiition  of  the  w  ritten  record  ; — that  such  an  explanation  U 
given  of  the  narrative,  as  would  not  have  been  thought  of  but  ! 
for  the  exigency  of  the  ease,  and  as  cannot  be  supported  by  any 
consistent,  intelligible  criticism. 

1  he  first  question  in  respect  to  the  writers  who  receive  the 
geoli>gical  theory,  and  assert  its  consistency  with  the  Mosaic  re¬ 
cord  and  the  representations  of  the  Bible  generally,  is,  Whether 
they  have  adopted  an  explanation  of  the  language  of  the  Scrip* 
tun's  w  hich  is  w  arrantod  by  sound  rules  of  interpretation.  The 
autiior  of  the  “  Records  oi  Creation  ”  remarks  on  the  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  supposing,  that  geological  discoveries,  so  far  as  tliey 
have  hitherto  proceeded,  are  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  account  df 
creation ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  that  history,  we  are  bound 
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to  that  onl?  one  general  destruction  or  revolution  of  the 

fflohe  has  taken  place  since  the  period  of  that  Creation  which 
Mitses  rrcorfis,  and  of  which  Adam  and  Ere  were  the  first  in* 
habitants.  Now  liere  it  is  necessary  Vo  inquire  into  the  import 
of  the  language  which  tlie  Hcnptures  use  in  reference  to  crea¬ 
tion.  Do  they  recognize  more  than  one  creation  ?  Is  the  re¬ 
ference  of  the  term,  or  terms,  denoting  creation,  to  the  primary 
origination  of  all  things?  and  is  the  account  in  Genesis  synchro- 
nical  and  identical  with  this  primary  origination  ?  So,  again, 
Professor  Buckland  speaks  of  ‘  thousands  of  ages  which  pre- 
‘  ceded  the  race  of  man,  and  of  thousands  of  animals  that  were 
‘  never  contemporaneous  with  his  species  * !  And  Mr.  Faber  con-^ 
sillers  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  .as  six  jx'riods,  each 
of  immense  length.  These  proposed  methods  of  harmonizing 
the  system  with  the  sacred  text,  are  examined  by  the  Author  in 
his  fourth  cliapter.  On  the  hypothesis,  that  the  six  days  of  the 
iiible  creation  are  six  periods,  each  of  immense  lengtli,  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  these  six  periods,  the  universal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  crude  matter  was  effected,  he  remarks ; — 

*  (iixl  made  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it  in  six  days.  Or, ‘ac¬ 
cording  to  this  tluH)ry,  it  must  be,  in  three  daifs.  For  the  first  day 
was  occupied  by  the  formation  of  light,  which  could  make  no  chan^ 
in  the  phijsical  structure  of  the  globe,  or  produce  any  of  its  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  fourth  day  was  appropriated  to  the  **  heavenhf*  Inidies, 
which  must  therefore  l)e  exempt  from  the  process  affecting  the 
earth  ”.  And  the  sucth  day  was  engaged  in  forming  man  and  modem 
animals;  which,  however,  do  not ’belong  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
narient  formations.  It  woidd  st*em,  moreover,  that  the  work  of  the 
tectmd  day,  namely,  the  formation  of  the  “  firmament  or  ejcpanse,  wm 
in  no  way  immediately  concerned  with  any  material  physical  changea 
in  the  substance  of  our  globe.  So  that  we  should  have  hut  two,  or  at 
most  three  days’  work  in  the  whole  creative  process.’  p.  49. 

According  to  the  hypothesis,  all  the  physical  revolutions  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata,  are  necessarily 
subsequent  to  the  production  of  vegetable  and  animal  l>eings. 
The  inconsistency  of  thi.s  with  the  account  in  (jrenesis  is  shewn 
by  the  following  collation.  . 

*  THE  HCRIPTURE.S,  ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  CREATION. 

‘  1 .  ’fhe  **  first  dap  ”  or  period,  God  created  **  light  — (iren.  i.  3. 

‘  The  second — The  “  firmament”,  the  expansiim  ;  or,  as  it  re¬ 
spects  us,  our  atmosphere _ (ien.  i.  7* 

‘  3.  The  third  period — The  “  waters  ”  which  hitherto  appear  to  have 
siinrounded  tlui  earth,  were  caused  to  retire,  and  the  **  dry  land**  ap- 
jx’arcd.— This  appears  to  U‘  the  first  and  only  physical  revolution,-*^ 

V.  1). 

'  In  this  third  period,  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  trees,  and  vege* 
tables.  ‘  ‘ 
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'  L  The jl^urtk  /JtriW^Thc*  heatenlif  luminaries.— v.  16.  ti! 

‘  5.  The  Jil'lh  period— tirh  luitl  fon  U  were  created,  mrliaps  bolh 
fnan  the  “  tea** — v.  21. 

*  0.  The  suth  pet  uhI— animals  and  man  were  created. — v.  24.  28. 

*  Thin  j»rocc.vH  then  atfords, 

*  1.  (>ne  riiYBiCAi.  revolution  ;  The  third  day  or  pt‘riod. 

*  2.  Three  day»  or  |K*riods — The  third,  ^fijlh,  and  sixth,  for  vege* 
tables  and  aniinul  ]>nKluctioiis. 

‘  1.  I’vfietables — in  the  third  ]>eri<»d. 

‘  2.  Fishes  md  fouls— in  the  fifth  priod. 

‘  3.  Animals  and  man — in  the  sixth  period. 

‘  All  tlieii  that  we  can  derive  from  this  process  is,  one  revolution  in 
the  phi^sical  ^tale  of  the  earth, — and  three,  or  at  most  four  succt^Hsioni 
of  ve^etahlcs  and  animals.  Hut  what  is  riimtrkable  here  is,  that  the 
ow/y  rci'olntion  which  takes  place  in  the  phfsical  character  i>f  the  earth, 
takes  place  iikfouk  cither  vegetables,  or  animals,  or  Jtshes  are  created. 
And  no  revolution  takes  plut*e  in  tlie  structure  of  the  earth,  aftru 
even  vegetables,  which  are  ihefrst  thing,  are  procluced  ! 

‘  Th(s  eirrumstance  of  itsidf  is  utterly  destructive  of  every  pretence 
of  agreement  lR*tween  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  physical  geology* 

pp.  52,  5.3. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the  Bible  history  of 
the  Creation  to  be  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  glol3e 
for  the  reception  of  the  human  race,  the  Mosaic  Creation 
iiH-'rges  in  the  revolutions  which  geologists  suppose  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Karth,  and  is  one  of  them.  The  last  of 
these  revolutions  was  the  Deluge;  and  the  one  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  was,  ‘  the  creation  which  Moses  records.’  But,  as 
this  supposed  change  was  only  a  process  of  preparation  to 
accommodate  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  residence  of 
human  beings,  it  could  no  more  be  a  creation  than  the  Deluge, 
which  is  never  represented  as  a  creation.  Besides,  as  tlie  Au¬ 
thor  remarks, 

*  The  “  VaUrotherui” ,  nnd  other  land  animals,  which,  geologists  in¬ 
form  UH,  were  big  as  the  elephant,  and  small  ius  our  deer,  all  of  w^hich, 
according  to  this  Tlieory,  lived  and  died  before  the  creation  (f  man, 
w  tudd  neeil  a  suitable  .soil  for  vegetables,  and  they  could  not  exist 
without  it.  That  .soil,  then,  whatever  it  niiglit  be,  which  supplied 
suitable  hsHl  for  animals  so  numerous  and  so  enurinuus,  could  not  be  s 
soil  at  all  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  man.  Ksj)ecially  as  all  this  food 
must  have  gn»wn  spontaneously  and  without  cultivation ;  for,  by  the 
very  hy|H>tliesis  itsi’lf,  there  n  as  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.**  * 

p.  65. 

But  what  arc  the  representations  of  the  Bible  in  respect  to 
the  Creation.^  It  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  to  pro|Xiso  the  query  which  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
geiitiwl,  Was  there  no  creation  till  w  ithin  the  limits  of  the  period 
assigned  hv  the  Mosaic  History?  It  has  been  gravely  stated, 
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that  *  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  Creator  existed 
‘  without  a  creation,  though  he  was  prior  to  any  of  his  works.’ 

It  is  easy  to  deliver  a  dictum  like  tliis ;  but,  to  render  it  iniellb 
gible,  might  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  its  author.  Such  a‘pro« 
position  might  serve  as  the  text  for  a  scries  of  subtile  disputa¬ 
tions  ill  the  schools,  to  the  jargon  of  which  it  is  well  adapted  ; 
but  it  is  too  much  in  the  form  of  a  paradox,  and  too  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  the  senseless  doctrines  of  the  ancient  atheistical  sects,  to 
be  countenanced  by  Christian  divines.  A  creation  is  different 
iVoin  an  eternal  series,  and  must  have  had  a  commencement. 
The  question,  therefore,  would  always  be  of  equal  force,  whe¬ 
ther  thousands,  or  millions  of  years  were  assumed  as  the  inter¬ 
val  from  its  beginning.  Such  objections,  the  .iVuthor  very  pro¬ 
perly  observes,  are  forced  upon  us  by  our  feelings,  rather  than 
by  our  judgement,  and  are  evidently  undeserving  of  regard.  An¬ 
tecedent  and  independent  existence  was  clearly  in  the  contem- 
jdation  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  when  he  wrote  the  ninetieth 
Psalm :  “  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.”  The  formation  of  the 
earth  is  susceptible  here  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that 
which  explains  it  as  meaning  the  absolute  production  of  the 
globe ;  inasmuch  as  the  connection  requires  a  reference  to  the 
very  first  of  existing  objects.  In  attempting  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  creation,  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  refer  to  the  term 
employed  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  and  rendered  **  created  **  in 
the  English  versions,  there  being  no  proof  that  the  verb  signi¬ 
fies  to  produce  from  nothing;  and  it  is  used  to  express  the 
formation  of  man  “  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.”  It  is  from* the 
current  language  of  the  Scriptures  that  we  must  ascertain  the 
sense  in  which  they  determine  the  nature  of  the  creation  they 
describe,  and  to  which  they  so  frequently  allude ;  w'hether  ori¬ 
ginal  production  is  intended,  or  merely  arrangement  of  materials 
already,  and  long  previously,  in  existence.  The  sixth  chapter 
of  the  work  before  us,  comprises  an  induction  and  examination 
of  piissages  with  this  design. 

Gn  the  work  of  the  fifth  day,  Gen.  i.  20—23,  the  Author 
comments  as  follows. 

*  .Vud  Gud  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
''  ing  creature  that  hatli  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth, 

**  in  the  o()eii  tirmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales 

and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
“  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  nis 
**  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  Ood  blessed  them,  saj- 
**  ing,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  lill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let 
**  fowd  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  wen 
“  the  hfth  day.*' 
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'  1.  It  would  Jieeni  from  thi^  history,  that  the  were  created 

out  of  the  frater,  an  well  as  the  fishes.  Thougli  the  nineteenth  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  rather  apj>ears  to  support  the  notion,  that  the  “  fowl 
of  the  air  ’*  were  formed  out  of  the  ground, 

*  9.  The  crinition  of  fishes  and  fowls,  as  Moses  has  given  it  us  in  this 
namitive,  cannot  j>ossibly  subsist  for  a  moment  under  the  supjwsition 
that  the  (Je<iIoj:icttl  Theory  is  true.  For  it  is  in  this  part  in  the  first 


instance  where  they  clash  most  extensively  and  directly. 

*  This  is  x\\Q  first  creation  of  things  “  having  life."  And  all  sorts 
of  fishes,  even  to  the  whale  itsedf,  arc  here  formed  at  once.  Hut  Geo- 
h>jn*  proclaims  a  succession  of  shell-fish  ;  then  of  amphibious  reptiles; 
and  sctircely  any  fishes  worth  the  mention  in  their  earlier  strata.  Nay, 

..  .  ^ _  r  -m  f  M'S _ : _ *.  _ 


it  is  t*Hsential  to  the  very  existence  of  M.  Cuvier’s  Theory,  that  nu¬ 
merous  raci*s  of  shell-fishes,  of  quite  different  character  each  from  the 
ones  preceding,  sliould  have  lived,  died,  and  become  inclosed  in  solid 
rocks,  sncceeding  one  another,  from  the  primitive  rocks  to  the  fiaetz  form¬ 
ations,  while  next  to  imthingelse  existed  in  the  ocean.  One  revolution 
after  amtther  is  suj>posed  to  have  occurred  both  in  the  place  and  nature 
of  the  <»ccan.  And  this  for  undefined  ages  lx‘fore  ant/ fishes,  such  as 
the  largt*  ones  here  mentioned,  and  such  as  are  now  known,  had  any 
heing.  Yet, 

*  It.  Nothing  can  l»e  more  evident,  than  that  Moses  means  in  this 
narrative,  to  give  us  a  detail  of  the  very-first  races  of  ^fishes  ood  fowls  ; 
indivd,  of  all  the  races  that  ever  the  sea  j)roduci‘d.  When  the  Almighty 
says,  **  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life  ”,  ccaild  any  one,  not  versed  in  the  dialectics  of  nuKlern  geo- 
log),  dare  to  assert,  that  the  waters  had  contained  millions  of  moving 
cxcatures  which  had  “  life,”  for  thousands  (f  years  lufore  this  periods 
And  when  it  is  said,  “  (ukI  crtnitetl  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly”, 
who  could  have  .sup]>osed  that  all  this  meant  only  one  amongst  numer¬ 
ous  Mich  pHuluctions? 

'  And  when  their  CriMitor  blessed  them  and  said,  ''  He  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas”,  can  any  sane  man,  who  does 
not  wish  to  insult  the  Almighty  and  disgnice  the  historian,  assert  that 
this  was  said  after  the  unchangeable  (»od  had  just  destroyed  a  whole 
sea  full  tf  fishes,  ami  had  created  a  sea  full  of  fn‘sh  ones  ! !  Such  folly 
and  trifiing  may  he  suitable  to  heathen  poets  and  fabulous  historians ; 
but  he  is  unw'orthy  of  the  name  of  Christian,  who  conceives  them  to* 
liytavui  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Dinne  record. 

*  4.  There  is  no  ^aissibility  of  making  this  narrative  consistent  withi 


this  gi\>li»gind  “  Theory.”  For,  were  we  to  take  the  lilierty  of  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  '*  si^  days**  and  <lestroying  the  **  Sabbath  ”,  by  adopting  the 
“  hypothesis”  w'hich  supin^ses  tlie  sacred  historian  to  describe  the  actual 


“  hypothesis”  w'hich  8up]H>ses  tlie  sacred  historian  to  describe  the  actual 
stair  (f  ike  existing  strata,  onr  liberty  would  be  all  in  vain.  For  in' 
that  ewae,  this  hist«»n',  if  it  Ik*  a  history,  records  the  immediate  creation 
of  all  the  fishes  and  fiwvls,  under  me  conrmand,  and  as  one  transaction. 
Hnt  this  is  as  destructive  to  the  claims  of  (Oology,  ns  any  other  suppo- 
sith»ii.  For  it  makt*s  n  gradual  progression,  ami  a  long  series  of  siicces-' 
swa  changes  and  ad^wnces  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  among  the  fishes, 
iicceasaiy*  to  its  very  existence.  And  were  wc  to  adopt  Mf.  RucklamPs 
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suppot^tlau;  namely*  thjit  all  which  Mwaw  ha»  deUilAd*  reflecting 
ihese  **  six  days  "  labour,  is  confined  to  **  the  preparation  of  this  globw 
fur  die  reception  of  the  human  race  *’ ;  nothing  can  be  further  from  tho 
truth  than  such  an  **  hypothesis." 

<  For*  beside  an  iuhuitude  of  difficulties*  as  we  have  before  shea'n* 
there  is  one  of  itself  a  most  destructive  position,  which  is  this ;  Goohigy 
supposes  that  the  sea,  for  **  thousands  of  ages  "  before  the  creation  of 
man,  swarmed  with  living  creatures.  But,  to  make  even  common  seuaa 
of  the  ^Josaic  narrative,  we  must  contend  tliat  every  one  of  these  liv« 
iug  lieings  was  previously  destrotfed,  and  so  made  way  for  an  ettiire  nem 
creation  of  all  sorts  of  living  cn^tures*  as  Moses  relates  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  perfectly  ruinous  to  their  Thtniry  in  mure  ways  than  oual 
It  would  imply  trro  miracles^  one  for  destruction*  and  another  for  re- 
crtnition,  neither  of  which*  as  may  hereafter  be  considered*  is  at  all 
admissible  in  this  science.  It  cannot*  consistently  with  its  own  exisU 
dice,  resort  to  any*  beyond  **  physical  and  cheuiical  causes  "  in  geolo* 
gicid  revolutions.’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  137 — IdO. 

Tlie  Scriptural  history  of  the  Deluge  is  the  subject  of  the 
ninth  chapter.  It  is  very  concise,  and  nresents  to  us  little  more  * 
than  general  considerations  res|>ecting  that  dreadful  catastrophe* 
Tliey  are,  however,  in  some  respects  of  a  striking  character. 

In  subsequent  parts  of  the  work,  this  topic  is  resumed ;  and 
many  ingenious  remarks  illustrative  of  the  biblical  narrative  of 
the  event,  will  he  found  where  the  Author  treats  on  diluvial 
operations.  The  waters  of  the  Deluge,  he  observes,  were  forty 
days  advancing  to  their  greatest  heiglit,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  days  in  decreasing ;  the  period  of  their  returning^ 
from  otf  the  earth  being  seven  times  as  long  as  that  of  their 
rising.  Taking  the  height  of  the  loftiest  elevations  of  the 
earth*  the  snowy  mountains  in  India,  at  the  measurement  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  xiceau,  th« 
rate  of  increase  would  be  seven  hundred  feet  per  day  for  tlio 
rising  of  the  waters,  and  one  hundred  feet  for  tlieir  daily  de¬ 
crease.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  he  explains  of  im¬ 
mense  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  as^ 
in  his  view  of  the  process  of  creation,  he  had  represented  th© 
w  aters  as  originally  covering  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  re¬ 
tiring  to  their  beds  at  the  Divine  command,  he  conceives  that; 
in  the  same  manner,  they  came  forth  to  overspread  the  world. 

'  What  a  scene  of  terrific  and  awful  desolation  does  this  narrative  of 
the  Bible  convey  !  If  the  reader  be  atfected  as  the  writer  was,  w4ien  he 
tirst  contemplated  the  scriptural  character  of  this  d||pad  transaction*  ho 
w  ill  literally  tremble  when  he  meditates  on  this  awful  catastrophe.-— 
He  will  moreover  discover,  how  inadequate,  how  puerile,  a^  in¬ 
finitely  below  the  fact  of  the  real  case,  are  all  those  representations  of  - tho 
Deluge  to  which  we  have  lieeu  accustomed-;  and  those  eommea^i 
which  exhibit  animals  and  mon  as  escaping  to  the  highest  grounds  and 
hills,  as  the  fiood  advanced.  Even  Mr.  Bucklaad  <  supposes  thni 
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animalt,  when  the  waters  began  to  enter  their  cavw 

might  have  ‘^rushed  out  and  Hed  for  safety. to  the  hills."  (P^^-  P*  ^0 

‘  The  impossibility  of  any  such  escape  may  be  imm^iately  seen. 
Neither  man  iior  bea  -it,  under  such  circumstances,  could  either  advance 
or  dee  to  any  distance.  Any  animal  found  in  the  plain  when  the  flood 
bej^,  would  thus  be  merged  in  water  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour !  independent  of  the  overwhelming  torrents  dashing 
upon  his  head.  And  were  he  to  attempt  advancing  un  the  rising 
grounds,  a  cataract  of  sheet  \vater,  several  feet  deep,  would  be  gushing 
all  the  way  in  his  face,  besides  impending  ii^ter-spouts  from  the 
**  flood-gates  **  of  heaven,  momentarily  bursting  over  him ;  he  would 
instantly  become  a  prey  to  those  '^mighty  waters.  Vol.  I.  p.  170. 

The  data  on  which  the  Geological  system  is  founded,  com¬ 
prise  the  fossil  remains  which  are  found  imbedded  in  the  strata, 
and  the  physical  characters  of  the  strata  themselves.  The 
physical  state  of  the  strata,  however,  is  not  viewed  by  geologists 
as  an  original^  primary ^  independent  source  of  evidence.  If 
there  had  existea  only  mrmations  or  strata,  in  which  there  were 
no  extraneous  fossils,  it  could  never  have  been  asserted,  they 
say,  that  these  several  formations  had  not  been  simultaneous. 
Extraneous  fossils  alone,  therefore,  afford  the  presumption,  or 
the  evidence,  of  successive  epochs  in  the  formation  of  the  strata. 
In  respect  to  each  of  these,  the  Author  proposes  the  following 
tests : — 

'  I.  Thb  fossil  strata. 

*  Before  the  strata  can  be  allowed  to  force  upon  us  any  general  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  relative  epochs  of  their  formation,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  they  must  be  proved  to  be, 

*  1.  Distinct  in  their  character. 

*  By  this  I  mean,  that  they  must  be  so  specific  and  peculiar  in  their 
composition  and  apj)earance,  as  to  be  distinctly  known  and  ascertained 
by  NAMB  and  natukk. 

‘  2.  Distinct  in  their  sitnation, 

‘  Their  ^tuation  must  be  regular  and  uniform  with  respect  to  the 
accompanying  strata.  They  must  have  uniformly  the  same  strata  be¬ 
neath  and  above  themselves.  That  is,  the  strata  which  are  found  be¬ 
neath  in  one  place,  must  be  beneath  in  all  places ;  and  so  of  the  strata 
above.  Any  deviations  from  this  order,  must  be  only  such  as  may  be 
accounted  for  consistently  with  the  regular  succession"  of  the  strata. 

*  .  '  3.  Their  extent. 

The  extent  of  the  strata  which  is  to  prove  general,  or  rather  uni¬ 
versal  catastrophes,  must  be  itself  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  cata- 
tpoph^  indicated  bv  it.  To  speak  of  strata  proving  general  revolutions 
throughout  the  earth,  which  strata  themselves  are  only  of  a  local  and 
arcmnscribed  nature,  shews  a  total  failure  in  the  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  resorted  to. 

*  II.  Tbk  fossil  remains. 

•  The  «  extiMeous  fossils  ”  or  «  fossil  remains  "  found  in  the  strata, 
RFC  the  sole  indications,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  numerous  revolutions 
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in  the  Rtrata^  wliicli  the  modern  geological  theory  assumes  to  have 
taken  place.  And  the  indications,  we  have  further  seen,  arise  from 
this  circumstiince, — their  species,  and  even  their  genera,  change 
with  the  strata.**  It  appears  further,  that  these  genera  and  species 
begin  with  the  most  inferior  race  of  animals,  and  advance  -by  regular 
gr.idation,  from  shells,  fishes,  amphibious  reptiles,  birds,  and  so  up  to 
quadrupeds.  These  last,  however,  we  shall  hnd,  are  also  distinguished 
among  themselves,  and  form  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  numerous 
revolutions. 

‘  Tliis  Theory,  we  have  seen,  (p.  180,)  asserts,  '^that  certain  fossils 
are  peculiar  to,  and  only  found  in  particular  strata.**  And  that  the 
fossils  change  with  the  strata,  and  denote  the  successive  strata  and 
epochs  of  formation,  v  The  same  authority  declares, 

‘  That  exactly  similar  fossils  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  stratum,  not  only  where  it  traverses  this  island,  but  where  it 
appears  again  on  the  opposite  coast.** 

'  It  is  plain,  therefore,  if  the  species  or  genera  are  to  prove  regular 
successions  by  the  disappearance  of  former  species,  and  tne  re-appear¬ 
ance  of  subsequent  ones,  that  those  species  and  genera  must  be  univer^ 
sal,  exclusive^  successive,  non^recurrent.  • 

‘  *  Universal.  *  ' 

*  By  universal,  I  mean  that  they  must  exist  everywhere,  in  'every 
part  the  trorld  where  animals  do  exist,  and  where  the  strata  to  which 
they  are  peculiar,  are  found. 

*  2.  Exclusive. 

'  That  is,  they  alone  must  exist,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ani¬ 
mal.  For  if  o//ter  animals  are  found  in  the  same  strata,  these  strata 
(^nhot  be  peculiar  to  certain  animals  only.  ^ 

‘  3.  Successive, 

^  That  is,  not  continuous, — not  the  same  sort  of  fossils  in  successive 
strata ; — but  fossils  of  a  different  species  or  genus.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  theory. 

'  4:  No7t~recurrent. 

‘  As  they  change  with  the  strata,  and  form  with  the  strata  a  regu¬ 
lar  succession  **  from  the  “  lowest  strata  **  upwards,  the  lower  fossils 
must  not  ajipear  again  in  any  of  the  dipper  strata,  for  this  would  be 
more  directly  in  violation  of  the  Theory  than  even  a  continuous  order ; 
for,  the  further  we  recede  from  the  primitive  and  early  formations,  the 
further  we  depart  from  the  nature  of  the  fossils  contained  in  those 
formations. 

‘  The  consequence  of  all  this  will  necessarily  be,  that  if  there  have  ' 
l>een  numerous  revolutions  **,  as  the  Theory  asserts,  not  only  the 
‘‘  species**,  but  even  the  genera*'  imbedded  in  the  lofvest  strata  will 
become  extinct  and  lost,  long  before  wc  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  entirely  new  species  and  genera  will  appear.  This,  however, 
is  professedly  a  part  of  the  system.  The  great  rule  of  judgement  in 
this  matter  is  “  extinct  animals,**  Vol.  I.  pp.  182 — 185. 

These  tests  are  subsequently  applied,  minutely  and  exten¬ 
sively  ;  in  some  instances  less  successfully  than  in  others ;  but  in 
mjiny  examples,  they  are  directed  very  skilfully  and  very  power- 

VOL.  I. — N.S.  F 
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fully  against  the  subjects  examined  by  the  Author,  of  wbicK  be 
pves  an  account  altogether  opposite  to  the  representations  of 
Cuvier  and  his  followers.  IVIany  of  his  objections  are  very 
weighty  ones,  and  will  not  easily  he  deprived  of  their  force ;  nor 
d(K*s  his  own  mode  of  solving  dilhcultics  appear  less  probable 
than  any  of  the  several  methods  which  his  discussions  bring 
under  our  notice. 

The  ‘  (niadaloupe  skeletons’  are  the  subject  of  examination 
in  the  Sixth  Chapter.  One  of  these  curious  remains,  most  of 
our  renders  may  know,  w’as  sent  from  the  West  Indies  in  1814, 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  to  Lord  Melville,  and  deposited  by  his 
liordship  in  tlie  Hritish  Museum.  A  high  antiquity  has  been 
denied  to  tliese  bones  by  geologists.  Cuvier  considers  the  rock 
in  which  they  are  imbedded  as  nothing  else  than  a  tuft  formed 
and  daily  augmented  by  the  very  small  debris  of  shells  and 
corals  which  are  detached  from  the  rocks  by  the  waves,  and  of 
which  the  heap  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  parts  which  are  most 
frequently  dry ;  and  he  describes  them  as  possessing  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  fossils  w  hich  are  of  modern  formation,  and  covered 
up  by  incrustation.  Professor  Jameson,  too,  represents  them 
as  an  instance  of  a  fossil  human  petrifaction  in  an  alluvial  forma¬ 
tion.  lilxamples,  we  believe,  may  be  produced,  of  the  formation 
of  calcareous  sandstone  composed  of  minute  fragments  of  shells ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  loose  materials  are  consolidated  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  compact  rock,  has  been,  per¬ 
haps,  truly  explained.  The  Author  of  the  work  before  us, 
however,  denies  that  the  rock  in  which  the  Guadaloupe  skele¬ 
ton  is  imbedded,  is  a  modern  formation  ;  and  he  concludes,  that 
the  skeleton  itself  is  as  genuine  and  as  ancient  a  fossil  as ‘any 
shell  or  bone  in  existence.  In  opposition  to  Cuvier  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jameson,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the ‘skeleton  w'as  lodged 
in  a  mass  of  tenacious  mud  at  the  time  at  which  it  became  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  that  it  was  not  covered  over  gradually,  or  by  ‘a 
(piantity  of  loose,  sandy  debris;  and  he  supposes,  that  the  dislo¬ 
cations  and  losses  which  the  body  has  sustained,  were  occasioned 
by  some  hard  matter,  such  as  fragments  of  rocks  or  stones,  or 
forked  branches  of  trees,  being  forced  over  it  as  it  lay.  -We 
have  not  room  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which 
these  opinions  are  fonned :  they  are  derived  principally  from  an 
examination  of  the  situation  of  the  bones  in  the  block  which  has 
preserved  them,  and  comprise  many  ingenious  observations,  as 
well  as  discover  the  patient  research  and  minute  investigation 
w  Inch  the  Author,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
missions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  has  bestowed  upon  his  sub¬ 
ject.  It  would  seem  diflicult  to  meet  many  of  his  objections  to 
the  notions  which  have  been  formed  respecting  this  rolic;  and 
he  has  anticipated  the  most  plausible  of  the  replies  which  they 
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might  receive,  in  a  chapter  on  ‘  Evasions  ’ ;  but  his  aftirniative 
reasonings  will  not  be  ileenied,  by  every  reader  of  his  book,  so  well 
supported  by  the  circumstances  on  which  he  grounds  them,  as 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  Guadaloupe  Skeleton  is  of  diluvial 
origin  and  formation. 

Geologists  can  easily  account  for  every  appearance :  they 
have  ready  their  reasons  for  the  particular  form  of  every  sub¬ 
stance.  Primitive  rocks  conUiin  no  vestige  of  vegetables  or 
animals ;  and  hence  the  inference,  that  they  existed  prior  to  the 
creation  of  organized  beings.  This  supposition  is  a  reasonable 
one ;  and  the  fact  which  it  assumes,  may  be  received  as  an  es¬ 
tablished  one.  Yet,  it  has  been  suggested  as  possible,  that 
even  the  primitive  rocks  may  originally  have  contained  organic 
remains  that  were  destroyed  during  the  process  by  w  hich  they 
acquired  their  present  crystalline  structure.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  suppositions  which  may  be  conceived  by  a  fertile  mind  ex¬ 
erting  its  fancy  on  so  vague  a  subject  as  the  changes  of  which 
matter  is  tuisccptible.  But,  though  the  amalgamation  of  organic 
rcimuns  with  the  materials  from  which  the  primary  rocks  w'erc 
composed,,  does  not  , yet  form  an  article  in  the  geological  creed, 
a  tlwory  to  explain  the  process  which  would  separate  them  from 
ibe  matter  wiw  which  they  might  be  blended,  is  necessary  to 
tlie  system.  The  ^  primitive  rocks  were  deposited  quietly  in  a 
'fluid.*  ;Ou  this  primary  doctrine  of  the  geological  school,. the 
Author,  has  animadverted  in  the  commencing  chapters  of  his 
second  volume  with  great  effect.  For  first  formations,  we  have 
no.  analogy.  It  b  absurd,  to  indulge  in  speculations  respecting 
one  class'  of  objects,  and  to  abandon  ourselves  to  all  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  imagination;  when,  in  regard  to  another  class 
parallel  to  the  former,  we  have  the  benefit  of  intelligent  guid- 
ance*  Relative  to  first  formations,  Mr.  Penn’s  volume  is  replete 
with  interesting  and  satisfactory  statements  and  reasonings.  As 
the  first  tree,  the  first  man,  and  the  first  individuals  of  every  de¬ 
scription  of  object  in  existence,  were  beings  sui  generis^  we  see 
no  reason  for  excluding  the  primitive  rocks  from  the  place 
which  we  assign  them  among  original  productions.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Writer  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Author  of  the  “  Mi¬ 
neral  and  Mosaical  Geologies  ” ;  but  he  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  principle,  which  is  so  much  laboured  in- that  work,  of  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  earth  on  the  third  day  of  the  creation.  We  shall 
not  enter  here  upon  a  comparison  of  their  respective  positions ; 
but  the  simplicity  of  the  scheme  of  correspondence  between  the 
Bible  account  of  the  Deluge  and  the  actual  state  of  the  earth, 
proposed  by  the  present  Author,  reconunends  it  to  our  pre¬ 
ference. 

‘  Let  an  intelligent  jierson  dismiss  from  his  thoughts  all  geological 
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spoculatlons,  or  of  worlds  existing  before  owr  world,  and  take  the  iiibic 
narrative  just  us  it  is,  what  will  be  Lis  conclusion  about  this  astonish¬ 
ing  ])henoinenon — Tlic  primitive  rocks  without  a  “  ventigc  at  all  of 
living  creatures?’*  He  will  immediately  learn  there,  that  the  Crea¬ 
tion  and  the  Deluge  form  two  grand  epochs  of  the  Bible.  The  Crea¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  prhtktive  rocks  iu*e  a  part,  was  effected  iu  sijc  days. 
He  w’ill  learn  also,  that,  at  the  Deluge,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
rent  and  broken  to  j)ieces,  the  debris  of  which  forms  the  secondary 
strata,  and  is  the  depository  of  the  ‘'fossil  remains.*  But  he  will 
further  find,  that  the  “high  hills  and  mountains**,  which  might  in¬ 
deed  hare  large  fragments  rent  fn>m  them,  and  w’hich  fragments  might 
jiartly  become  secondary  strata,  were  still  lej\  standing  in  their  pri¬ 
mitive  **  state,  undemolished  by  the  Deluge. 

‘  Here  then  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  mystery.  If  the  Bible 
account  l)e  correct,  whatever  continued  iu  its  primitive  state  till  the 
Deluge,  and  remained  unajfected  by  it,  cannot  possibly  contain  organic 
remains.  Because  those  remains  were  either  caused  by  the  Deluge, 
and  therefore  could  be  deposited  nowhere  but  in  that  mass — which 
was  broken  up  into  mud  and  debris  by  its  operations :  or  else,  they 
were  remains  which  in  the  course  of  nature  wxtc  buried  or  deposited, 
as  now',  before  the  flood,  on,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Physi- 
c:il,  vegi'table,  and  animal  transitions  are  constantly  taking  place,  and 
doubtless  were  so  then.  But  those  deposites,  being  generally  super¬ 
ficial,  am  not  be  expected  to  have  been  frequently  so  situated  before 
the  Deluge,  ns  to  bm)mc  liard,  rocky,  and  permanent :  some  of  them 
possibly  might  become  so,  and  may  so  remain  at  this  time,  if  they 
escaped  being  torn  up,  though  the  imperfect  state  of  geology  may  not 
enable  us  to  distinguish  them  from  diluvial  remains. 

‘  But  the  “  primitive  mouutaius  **  arc  proved,  both  from  the  Bible, 
and  from  matter  of  fact,  not  to  have  been  overthrow  n  and  subverted  by 
that  catastrophe,  and  could  uot  therefore  have  “  organic  remains  **  in¬ 
corporated  into  their  substance,  which  substance  W’as  so  established  be¬ 
fore  animal  natures  had  a  being.  Instead  then  of  its  being  considered 
as  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  event,  that  ** primitive  strata**  con¬ 
tain  no  “  tnpmic  remains  ’*,  it  is  a  truth  very  plainly  implied  in  the 
w’ord  of  God,  and  ixfact  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  its  statements/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  84. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  sea  and  the  land  have  changed 
places,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  why  Itloses  has 
nicntiuned  the  Euphrates  and  the  other  rivers  which  he  has 
named  in  Gen.  ii,  11 — 1+,  as  watering  the  garden  of  Eden.  To 
My,  as  hlr.  Penn  has  said,  that  the  whole  passage  is  an  interpo¬ 
lation,  is  a  mode  of  removing  the  difticulty,  which  the  canons  of 
sober  criticism  must  prevent  us  from  adopting ;  because  this  is 
a  metliod  of  obviating  difficulties,  which  would  enable  us  at  all 
times  to  model  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  our  own  wishes 
and  18  equally  available  to  all  parties,  and  on  all  questions.  But 
even  this  expedient  fails  him,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  only 
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passage  which  refuses  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  purpose. 
There  is  certainly  some  strength  of  argument  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  work  before  us. 

—  '  The  RETURN  of  the  diluvial  w^aters  is,  in  all  fairness  of  con¬ 
struction,  ]H)sitive  prot)f.  It  is  said,  “  And  the  waters  returned  from 
otF  the  earth  continually.”  Now  if  w'c  are  inhabiting  what  was  then 
the  seOy  but  which  is  now  the  landy  this  could  not  be  true.  For 
“  earth  ”  here  cannot  mean  the  globe  of  the  earth,  but  the  habitable 
earth  which  was  drofvned :  upon  the  change  of  the  sea  and  land,  this 
could  not  apply  in  any  way. — If  we  suppose  earth”  here  to  mean  the 
dry  land  before  the  Hood,  the  waters  could  not,  on  the  above  hypothesis, 
be  said  to  return  *^frovi  off**  it,  for  that  earth  being  now  become  sea, 
the  w’aters  remain  permanently  upon  it. — Nor  can  it  apply  to  the 
present  land,  which,  as  here  supposed,  was  the  former  sea.  For,  to 
TciurnJ'rom  off**  the  earth,  in  order  to  remove  the  flood,  implies,  that 
they  came  upon  the  earth,  to  cause  the  flood,  which,  as  it  respects  what 
was  sea  before,  is  not  true.*  Vol.  II.  p.  80. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Buckland,  and  the  celebrity  which 
some  of  his  geological  speculations  have  obtained,  have  induced 
the  Author  of  these  volumes  to  bestow  a  considerable  proportion 
of  his  labour  on  the  examination  of  the  learned  Professor’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  Besides  the  remarks  which  are  interspersed  in  the 
general  discussions  of  the  work,  nearly  one  half  of  the  second 
volume  is  professedly  an  investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
“  Reliquicc  Diluviance'*  The  Cave  theory  in  particular  is  largely 
reviewed.  To  account  for  all  the  circumstances  which  are  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  descriptions  furnished  of  the  caves  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  would  seem  to  require  data  which  no  intelligence  or  in¬ 
dustry  has  as  yet  supplied.  To  many  of  Dr.  Buckland’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  Author  excepts  on  apparently  very  sutficient  grounds; 
and  he  contends,  that  the  mud  and  pebbles,  of  w'hich  so  much 
is  made  in  the  Professor’s  theory,  could  not  be  formed  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  caverns  by  the  diluvial  waters.  The  immense 
quantity  of  bones  found  in  these  caves,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  the  retreat  of  animals.  But  the  position  which 
the  Author  of  these  volumes  seems  inclined  to  maintain,  in  op¬ 
position  to  Dr.  Buckland’s  hypothesis,  of  their  antediluvian  oc¬ 
cupation  by  wild  beasts,  appears  to  be  open  to  objections  which 
he  does  not  contemplate.  The  animals  themselves,  he  .thinks, 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  their  bones  dragged 
into  the  cave  after  the  flood. 

To  every  person  who  interests  himself  in  geological  inquiries, 
the  work  before  us  will  be  found  to  suggest  very  important  con¬ 
siderations,  tending  to  aid  him  in  his  examination-  of  physical 
subjects,  and  to  guide  his  judgement  in  pronouncing  on  the  facts 
and  observations  beforc  him.  '  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could 
assign  to  these  volumes,  as  much  praise  for  the  form  in  which 
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they  are  presented  to  us,  as  we  can  award  to  their  Author  for  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  acuteness  and  ability  which  he 
has  displayed.  The  composition  of  the  work  is  inferior  to  its 
merits  in  other  respects.  In  perspicuous  arrangement,  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  considerable  improvement :  the  discussion  is  much 
less  continuous  and  compact  than  is  desirable  in  a  work  w’hich, 
from  its  importance,  w’e  should  wish  to  see  in  an  inviting  form. 
The  Author’s  solicitude  to  be  exact,  iuid  to  conform  his  reason¬ 
ings  to  a  scieutiiic  model,  has  led  to  a  conciseness  and  abrupt 
ness  by  which  hb  volumes  will  not  be  benefited  in  their  appeal 
to  public  favour.  But  these  are  defects  which*  the  Autlior  may 
be  allowed  to  urge  in  enforcement  of  his  claims  to  attention,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  both  the  subject  itselt'  and  all  his  arguments  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it,  arc  presented  to  the  reader  without  embellishment, 
in  their  own  simple  character  and  pretensions.'  The  work 
treats  of  a  most  important  subject,  growing  in  interest,  and 
so  intimately  concerning  every  biblical  and  scientific  student, 
that  we  cannot  but  earnestly  coinmeiKl  the  Author’s  useful 
labours  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  ,  l  ^ \  . 

n  : "  »  *  .n:  d  -  to  ‘ 
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man  of  military  propensities — nnd^  since  man  is  a  fight¬ 
ing  animal,  (what  animal  b  not?)  every  one  must  liave  them 
more  or  less— must  be  amazingly  gratified  by  the  more  than 
averam:  crop  of  military  memoirs,  that  has  of  late  been  brought 
into  the  market.  The  supply  is  of  all  sorts  and  varieties ;  from 
the  ^neralbing  and  systematic  lectures  of  Jomini,  and  the  dis¬ 
criminating  statements  of  Dumas,  to  the  interesting  details  of 
Gleig,  and  die  gratifying  mixture  of  hbtorj,  statistics,  and  ani¬ 
mated  narrative  in  die  volumes  before  us.  Mr.  Miller  has 
prorided  for  all  classes.  Attractive  and  even  amusing  in  a 
very  high  degree,  hb  memoir  combines  with  these  inferior  qua¬ 
lities,  a  large  proportion  of  instructive  matter ;  and  so  far  as  our 
reading  extends,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  publication 
that  gives  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  description  of  the . 
deeds,  dark  or  glorious,  which  have  been  done,  and  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  concerned  in  those  transactions.  Without  further  pre¬ 
face,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  pleasant  task  of  furnishing  a  rapid 
sketch  of  Geroral  IVIillcr  s  gallant  career,  with  its  daring  achieve¬ 
ments,  its  hair-breadtli  scapes,  and  its  fair  harvest  of  fame^ 
honours,  and  advancement. 

If  faith  b  to  be  put  in  facts  and  long  continued  circumstance, 
the  national  character  of  the  Siianiard  b  deeply  stained  with 
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cnielty*  Whether  he  has  imbibed  this  from  the  persecuting 
character  of  his  creed  and  the  savage  lessons  of  Dominic,  we 
do  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but  that  the  imputation  is  lamentably 
true,  must  be  the  inference 'drawn  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
Spanish  history,  and  more  especially  from  that  section  of  it, 
which  relates  to  the  conquest  and  government  of  the  American 
provinces.  The  strange  and  hateful  system  of  fierce  and  ra¬ 
pacious  despotism  that  prevailed  there,  existed  without  abate¬ 
ment  in  our  own  day  ;  and  the  scenes  of  treachery,  unshrinking 
barbarity,  wholesale  massacre,  and  ruthless  devastation,  which 
marked  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  governors  and  generals  to 
quell  the  first  manifestations  of  the  insurgent  spirit  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  revolution,  were  not  exceeded  by  the 

Cjrpetrations  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 

naccountable  as  it  may  seem  to  us, — though,  after  what  we 
have  heard  and  are  every  day  hearing  about  West  Indian 
slavery,  nothing  ought  to  seem  unaccountable, — even  the  pa¬ 
triotic  members  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  darkest  prejudice  on  this  subject.  ‘  If  the  Americans,* 
said  one  of  them,  ‘  complain  of  having  been  tyrannized  over  for 
‘  three  hundred  years,  they  shall  now  experience  a  similar 
‘  treatment  for  three  thousand.’  The  Conde  de  Toreno  ex¬ 
pressed  his  joy  at  the  victory  of  Albuera,  chiefly  because  it 
w’ould  afford  tne  opportunity  of  sparing  troops  to  ‘  reduce  in- 
*  surgents.*  *I  do  not  know*,  said  Valiente,  ‘to  what  class  of 
‘  beasts  belong  the  Americans.*  Nor,  so  far  as  appears,  did  this 
base  and  brutal  language  meet  with  any  rebuke.  This  spirit 
was  well  maintained  by  some  of  the  officers  who  commanded 
against  the  patriots.  '  ^ - 

condemned  a  patriot  to  suffer  death.  A  bov  under  twelve 
yeaw  of  age  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  and  implored  his 
father’s  life.  Boves  sjiid,  Yes ;  npon  condition  that  you  will  have 
an  ear  cut  off  without  changing  countenance.**  “  That  I  will  readily 
do**,  said  the  boy.  But  remember**,  said  Boves,  that  the  smallest 
flineh  will  be. the  death-warrant  of  your  father.**.  The  ear  was  then 
cut  off  with  a  knife*  Boves  watched  the. boy,  who  bore  the  mangling 
operation  with  astonishing  fortitude.  When  it- was  oyer,  instead  .  of 
performing  bis  promise, ;  Boves  said :  1  can  see  very  well  that  you 

wiU  be  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  Spain  than  your  father  has  bc^ ; 
therefore  you  shall  be  shot  before  his  eyes.**  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
both  father  and  son  were  instantly  executed.  *  ^ 

^  And‘  yet  the  royalists  did  not  always  escape  with  impunity.  In  a 
battle  which  the  patriots  lost  near  the  Apurc,  a  Frenchman' was  taken 
prf'sohef  amongst  other  officers.^  The  ro^ist  commander  said  to  hhn, 
**  80;  monsieur,  yon  are  a  ^cat  patriot.**  I  ath  **,  said  the  Fiwcb- 
man,  “  and  I  hate  the  Spaniards  most  cordially.’'  M i^ty  well  **, 
rejoined  the  other;  now  you  shall  pay  for  yonr  hatred.**  i  You 
shall  pay  first  ”,  said  the  Frenchman,  and  drawing  his  sword,  laid  the 
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commantlor  di‘ad  at  The  troops  around  sprung  upon  tlic, un¬ 

daunted  Frenchman,  hut  did  not  desjuitch  him  until  he  had^ slain  or 
wounded  several  of  his  ;u>suilauts.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  42,  43. 

Notwitlistnnding  all  this,  the  Americans  kept  firm  to  their 
allegiance,  in  the  hope  that  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  would 
give  a  termination  to  their  sufFerings ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  Caracas,  where  these  atrocities  w’ere  perpetrated,  there  was 
hardly  a  symptom  of  an  insurrectionary  spirit.  But  when  that 
wretched  monarch  rejected  their  complaints,  and  heaped  favours 
on  their  persecutors, — when,  in  recompense  for  the  violation  of 
solemn  compacts,  the  murder  of  pacific  envoys  under  protection  of 
the  white  flag,  and  the  most  unrelenting  employment  of  fire  and 
sword,  such  men  as  Monteverde,  Calleja,  Cruz,  and  Truxillo, 
were  crowned  with  honours  and  decorations, — it  was  felt  that 
there  could  he,  thenceforward,  hut  one  appeal ;  that  quiescence 
was  not  only  cowardice,  hut  folly ;  and  that  the  only  security  for  ) 
life  and  property  lay  in  the  assertion  of  indej>endence,  at  all  cost, 
and  in  the  stern  resolve  never  to  sheathe  the  sw’ord  until  that  ^ 
were  wrought  out.  P 

‘  It  was  not  until  alK»vc  one  million  of  Spanish  Americans  had  lieen 
victims  ;  until  almost  every  Spaniard,  whom,  with  a  hlind  generosity, 
they  had  retaiiUHl  in  situations  of  trust,  had  deceived  and  betrayed  p 
them ;  until  they  found  no  ho]>c  left,  from  either  prince  or  j>eople,  f 
that  the  film  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  They  at  length  dis-  » 
cm-ere<l  that  the  phantom  which  they  had  hitherto  worshipped,  was 
unable  to  prottTt  and  unwdlling  to  serv'e  them,  and  that  they  had  liecn, 
under  the  King’s  name,  the  victims  of  treacher}',  avarice,  and  cruelty. 

‘  Upon  this  discovery,  the  spirit  of  enlightened  jmtriotism  walked  t 
abrouu.  Their  duties  to  their  children,  and  to  the  land  of  their  na-  I 
tivity,  l)ocjime  at  once  apparent.  The  kingdoms  of  a  vast  continent  ! 
immediately,  and  almost  simultaneously,  declared  their  independence; 
and,  in  the  asst^rtion  of  their  rights,  placed  their  w'hole  reliance  upon 
the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  goodness  of  their  swords.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  50. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  designated  by  Mr.  Miller  as  the  *  cradle  of 
‘  South  American  independence.’  Favourably  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  as  a  grand  c«/rc/>d/  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  an  immense  region,  it  was  rising  rapidly  into  mercantile 
prosperity,  when  it  found  itself  completely  trammelled  by  the 
extensive  system  of  smuggling  organized  by  the  Portuguese, 
along  the  Banda  Oriental.  Among  the  banditti  who  carried  on,  * 
sword  in  hand,  this  illicit  and  destructive  intercourse,  was  Fer- 
nando  Jose  de  Artigas,  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  revoki-  j 
tionary  leader.  This  daring  brigand  was  the  terror  of  the  sur-»  I 
rounding  country.  In  vigour,  activity,  and  talent,  he  was  so-  | 

perior  to  all  with  whom  or  against  whom  he  was  engaged ;  and  I 

ui  horsemanship  he  was  without  a  rival.  He  evauca  j)Ui9uit  I 
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1>>  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tracts  over  which  he  ranged; 
anti  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  fairly  at 
bay,  he  killed  several  of  his  horsi's,  and,  entrenched  behhnl  their 
bodies,  kept  up  so  rapid  and  unerring  a  fire,  as  to  induce  bis 
pursuers  to  withdraw  from  the  destructive  contest,  lie  became, 
in  course,  a  leader  among  the  contrabatuiistnsy  and  his  main* 
tenance  of  rule  was  severe  and  summary.  The  only  delay  in¬ 
terposed  between  sentence  and  execution,  was  the  short  time 
necessary  to  hurry  over  the  Credo  Cemaroiij  a  set  of  prayers 
jumbled  by  haste  and  ignorance  into  an  unintelligible  largon. 
At  times,  he  would  biiul  a  number  of  obnoxious  iiuliviJuaU  in 
raw  hides,  which,  shrinking  as  they  dried,  inflicted  intolerable 
agonies  on  the  miserable  delinquents  condemned  to  the  liueUi^  . 
par.  To  ill  is  man  the  Spanish  authorities  made  application, 
on  the  well-known  principle  of  *  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief*,  as 
the  most  eflectivc  method  of  putting  down  contraband  trafiic ; 
and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  amnesty,  reward,  and  rank,  lie 
accomplished  his  task,  eradicated  the  evil,  and,  as  ^uorda  ge^ 
neral  de  la  cavipana^  maintained  order  throughout  his  district, 
and  gave  full  security  to  trade.  From  this  time,  the  commerce 
of  Buenos  Ayres  went  on  increasing,  until  its  partial  interrup¬ 
tion  l)y  the  uLsastrous  expedition  under  General  Whitclocke* 
.The  Spanish  revolution  gave  a  further  object  to  the  martial 
spirit  roused  by  the  energetic  effort  which  repelled  tliat  feeble 
and  mismanaged  invasion,  and,  in  the  midst  of' much  con fi^iuii, 
many  transfers  of  authority,  and  numerous  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune,  the  independence  of  the  Argentine  republic  was  secured. 
The  last  formidable  attempt  to  replace  the  yoke,  was  made  by 
the  Spanish  general  La  Serna,  who,  in  1817,  advanced  witli  au 
army  from  Peru.  He  reached  Salta  and  Jujuy. 

*  La  Serna  could  penetrate  no  further.  The  Spaniards  occupiod  no 
more  of  the  country  than  the  ground  they  stotnl  upon ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
mnu*  beyond  the  range  (»f  their  musketry.  They  were  hemmed  in  by 
about  us  many  hundred  (jauchoSf  as  I^a  Serna  counted  thousands  of 
regular  troops.  Some  of  the  Gaiichot  were  armed  with  muskets; 
otliers  with  swords,  carbines,  or  pistols ;  but  many  were  only  provided 
with  a  long  knife,  Indus ^  and  the  lasso, 

‘  A  small  round  hat,  a  shirt,  a  jwiicho,  breeches  open  at  the  kneos, 
and  boots  made  of  raw  bide,  were  the  only  articles  of  dress  commonly 
worn.  The  Gauchos  concealed  themselves  in  the  dejith  of  forests  in 
the  day-time,  and  often  made  an  attack  in  the  night  u])on  the  royalist 
quarters,  or  outposts.  The  Gauchos  outside  were  in  constant  cuoirou- 
nication  with  the  inhabitants ;  many  of  the  latter  would  join  in  noc¬ 
turnal  surprises,  and  be  found  at  home  by  day-light  next  morning. 
It  was  useless  for  La  Senia  to  send  out  strong  piquets.  The  Toyalists 
lost  so  many  men  in  this  way,  without  ever  gainiug  a  single  advan¬ 
tage,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  over  every  attempt  to  move  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the  suburbs  in  pursuit. 
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*  The  manner  in  which  the  Gauchot  carried  on  their  operationsj  wae 
as  fulluwH :  They  kept  men  constantly  on  tlic  highest  trees,  to  watch 
every*  movement  of  the  royalists,  or  to  receive  communications  from 
friends  in  the  t(»wn.  Royalist  stragglers  to  u  small  distance  were  in« 
variahly  cut  off.  On  some  trtvs  l)ells  were  hung ;  and,  tolling  them, 
the  Gauchtis  would  odl  tmt  to  the  Sjxiniards,  “  Come,  Goths,  and  hear 
mass.’*  F'rom  other  trws,  drums  were  suspended,  and  the  call  to 
uTtni  bt'aten  ever  ami  anon  ;  whilst  in  others,  men  would  be  sounding 
bugles  day  and  night,  at  intervals.  If  the  royalists  approached,  the 
Gancho  on  the  look-out  would  glide  from  the  brunches  liae  a  squirrel, 
vault  into  the  saddle,  and,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  level 
his  musket  or  pistol,  Are,  and  pn»bably  bring  down  a  royalist,  before 
he  g'allo|)ed  off  and  dived  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  All  this 
served  to  intimidate  and  harass  the  Spaniards  to  an  amazing  degree. 
Numerous  desertions  took  place ;  supplies  were  cut  off ;  and  even  fuel 
became  so  scarce,  that  the  rafters  and  other  wood-work  of  uuteuanted 
houses  were  made  use  of  for  that  pur[)ose. 

*  La  Serna  himself  was  driven  to  desperation.  Foiled  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Pampas,  by  a  handful  of  undisciplined  but  well- 
mountetl  GanchaSf  he  hud  the  additional  mortification  of  finding  all 
his  \Tiunted  plans  of  conducting  the  war  “  en  regie  ”  inappliaible  to 
the  country  in  which,  with  so  much  ])ompous  parade,  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  intr(Kluc4*  them,  lie  was  finally  compelled  to  aliandon  Ju- 
juy,  and  retire  to  Cotagaita,  in  order  to  avoid  starvation.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  86,  87. 

In  the  mean  time,  Chile  had  been  revolutionized,  but,  after 
many  changes,  had,  through  the  ambition  and  mismanagement 
of  its  leaders,  and  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  royalists,  been 
reconquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Osorio,  notwithstanding 
the  skilful  and  determined  defence  of  Bernardo  OTIiggins,  af¬ 
terwards  Supreme  Director  of  the  republic.  Osorio  was  a  das¬ 
tard  and  a  barbarian,  who  was  indebted  for  his  success  to  the 
bravery  of  his  ireutcnants ;  and  he  was  not  less  ferocious  in 
victory,  than  feeble  in  the  council  and  the  field.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  General  Marco,  a  still  greater  savage  than  himself, 
whose  views  were  directed  towards  the  invasion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  La  Plata,  hut  who  was  compelled  to  postpone  his  in¬ 
tentions  by  the  activity  of  the  guerrillas  formed  by  the  patriot 
Chilcnos. 

The  various  struggles  in  which  the  patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  engaged,  had  produced,  among  several  officers  of  consi¬ 
derable  talent,  one  distinguished  commander,  Jose  dc  San  Mar¬ 
lin,  who,  after  essentially  contributing  to  the  successes  of  the 
Argrntine.s,  had  occupied  a  considerable  period  in  collecting 
and  disciplining  a  respectable  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  Chile;  a  territory  affording,  by  its  relative  position, 
great  advantages  to  the  royalists  in  their  projected  invasion  of 
the  republican  provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  Spanish  troops 
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fifarly  dmibled  the  numbers  with  which  San  Martin  prepared 
to  cross  the  Andes;  but  he  contnved  to  divide  their  attention 
by  an  ostensible  negotiation  with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  habits 
are  very  interestingly  described.  At  tbe  licad  of  two  divisions 
led  by  Generals  O'liiggins  and  Soler,  he  at  length  surmounted 
the  passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  debouched  on  the  level  ground  of 
Chile,  and,  on  the  iJ^th  of  February,  1817,  gained  the  decisive 
battle  of  Cbacabuco.  On  tbe  1  ith,  he  entered  8antia<To  in 
triumph,  and  by  the  18th,  had  taken  the  Captain-General  Marco 
and  three  thousand  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  Chilenos  of¬ 
fered  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  their  government,  but  he 
refused  the  post,  and  their  choice  fell  on  O'lliggins.  The 
officer  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit 
after  the  action,  suflered  himself  to  be  detained  at  ditlercnt 
points;  and  the  royalists,  under  an  able  officer,  were  enabled  to 
rally  in  a  strong  ))osition  at  Talcahuano,  where  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  without  success.  At  this  juncture.  General  Miller  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chile.  '  . 

William  Miller,  or  more  sonorously,  as  his  newly  adopted 
countrymen  give  thgname,  Don  Guillermo  Miller,  was  born  in 
December  1795,  in  tlie  county  of  Kent.  lie  entered  tbe  British 
service  in  1811,  and  served  in  Spain,  France,  and  North  America. 
After  the  peace,  growing  tired  of  inactivity  and  half-pay,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  New  World,  and  in  1817,  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  was  w’cll  received  by  the  Supreme  Di¬ 
rector,  Puyrredon,  who  gave  him  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army  of  the  Andes,  under  San  Martin,  whose  exploits  wc  have 
just  described.  He  reached  Santiago,  January  Hi,  1818,  and 
in  two  days  more,  joined  the  army  in  its  cantonments  near  V^al- 
naraiso.  Ilis  reception  by  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  the 
Buenos  Ayres  artillery,  was  abrupt,  but  the  other  officers  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Two  of  thbm  were  wags  in 
their  way.  Captain  Don  Juan  Aposlol  Martinez,  a  Creole, 
hated*  Spaniards,  and  was  much  addicted  to  cpiizzing  and  kick¬ 
ing  priests. 


‘  The  adjutant,  Talmayancu,  w'as  an  Araucanian  Indian,  who  had 
been  bnnight  up  and  educated  by  a  miHsionary.  His  person  w'as  stout 
and  squat;  his  complexion  sallow  and  shining:  from  under  a  low 
forehead  peered  out  two  twinkling  eyes,  which,  from  their  good-hu¬ 
moured  vivacity,  relieved  the  expression  of  a  countenance  that  was 
oftc*n  compared  to  the  full  moon.  He  was  fond  of  creating  false 
alarms  in  the  encampment,  by  answering  the  challenge  of  KcntineU  at 
aiglit,  as  if  enemies  were  at  hand.  The  day  after  his  arrival.  Miliar 
mounted  guard :  Talmayancu  attempted  to  play  his  usual  pranks  upoo 
the  new  comer  ;  but  his  voice  being  overheard  by  an  officer  who  kpow 
him,  he  was  detected,  and  placed  under  a  short  arrest. 

*  There  were  sonoe  very  tine  young  men  amongst  the.  officers  of 
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rcrpt,  ftiiH  nil  wrre  rxtrrinelv  ohli^ng.  Most  of  thorn  played  on  the 
guitar*  or  sung,  and  gnod  fellowship  reigned  throiighmit  the  camp/  «  P 

Vol.  I.  pp.  1(15,  Kid  r 

•  •  •  •  •  <a 

*  'Fhe  S<iuth  Amerit'nn  artillery  can  with  ease  perform  a  march  of  ;  , 
ftfh  tir  sixty  miles  a  daiv  for  many  days  successively.  If  necessary,  it 
wiuld  march  frmn  MeiiJoaa,  acniei*  the  level  Panipaa,  to  Buenos  Ayrea, 
at  the  rate  of  even  ninety  miles  per  day  ;  supiHWiing  always  the  spare 
hiirsea  tt»  la?  sutHcienlly  iiunienms  to  allow  of  fresh  ones  Inung  put  to 
the  carriage  after  it  hud  Wn  drawn  at  a  gallop  for  tw'o  or  three 
U^agues/ 

‘  To  hear  I’risile  otiicers  s]K\4k  of  their  cavalry  as  comparable  with  ' 
the  linest  in  Kuro|K‘,  was  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  in  a  newly  ar¬ 
rived  Europi'uu,  who  at  first  sight  wmdd  ccuisider  the  comparis<ia  pre-  ■ 
{Hjsteroiis;  but  when  he  had  lK*coiue  accustomed  to  the  jxmeho  and 
slovenly  ui>|H*tirance  of  the  men,  and  had  seen  them  in  action,  he  would 
rinnlily  ucknowledge  Uiat  iio  Kurojuaiu  cavalry  could  cope  with  gaucho  i 
luiKXTs  throughout  a  campaign  t»u  South  American  ground. 

‘  The  ap|)earauce  of  the  trinips  in  general,  at  the  time  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of,  was  nt)t  cidculattHl  ti*  ]>nKluce  a  very  favourable  impression  | 
u|H>ii  the  mind  of  a  suiKTliciul  observer.  A  iiiun  on  guard  w'itlumt  a 
slock,  and  {M'rhaps  witlumt  a  button  to  bis  ctsit,  was  a  strange  sight  to 
mie  tux'ustikmisl  to  mv  welUdresscnl  soldiers.  Vet  the  coni|M)Hitiou  of 
i\w  army  of  the  Audi's  was  gisKl,  and  although  the  dress  of  the  sol-  | 
diers  was  unsightly ,  they  were  well  armed,  tolerably  disciplined,  and  j| 
ciithusl.islic.  National  airs  and  hymns  to  libt'rty,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  guitars,  were  heard  throughout  the  eiicampmciit  every  even¬ 
ing  till  a  late  hour.’  Vul.  I.  pp.  1(11),  IJO. 

In  tlic  mean  time,  the  royalist  army  had  been  strongly  recruited 
hy  the  arrival  of  veteran  troops  from  Kurope,  and,  under  the 
orders  of  (Jeneral  Dsorio,  six  tlionsand  etlectives  advanced  upon 
the  patriots  under  San  Martin,  who  called  in  his  separated  di-  * 
visions,  and  prepuretl  to  accept  the  oftered  battle.  The  hold 
ami  able  inaiuenvres  of  the  republican  commander,  placed  his 
op|>oiients  ill  a  critical  situation,  rendered  still  more  clisheajtcn- 
iiig  by  the  uiitavonrahle  result  of  some  slight  aifairs  that  took 
place  l)etwecn  detached  parties.  Osorio  became  panic-struck,  i 
and  took  to  his  beads;  but  the  energy  of  his  second  in  command, 
Cteiieral  Ordonez,  hail  nearly  retrieved  all  by  a  well-planned 
uight  attack,  whicii  threw  (lie  patriots  into  confusion:  bad  th«  * 
ruyalist  child  l>een  a  man  of  enterprise  and  resource,  it  might 
have  Ixen  difHcult  for  them  to  rally  before  the  capital  had  (all-  ’ 

en.  liapidly,  lime  enough  was  given  them  to  recover;  and  on  ^ 

the  5tli  ot  April,  IhlH,  the  battle  of  Mayix)  estahlislied  the  in*  i 

dependence  ot  I’hilc.  At  this  conflict,  Captain  Miller,  who  had 
diitinguished  himself  in  the  previous  action,  was  not  present,  | 

having  been  ilctarheil  on  naval  service.  During  his  employment  I 
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in  tilts  ampluhkHMi  kind  of  warfare,  as  cominandaiit  of  tha  troops 
afloat,  with  tlie  rank  of  nwjor,  he  hiid  occasion  to  land  with  a 
flat/  of  truce,  ife  was  immediately  seised,  roughly  handled,  with 
many  threats  of  immediate  death,  and  finally  carried  before  the 
lovalist  general,  Sanchez,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the  iit- 
nu)st  liarhiiness,  with  very  intelligible  intimations  of  the  fate  for 
which  he  was  reserved. 

*  iMiijor  ^filler  Imving  I>een  taken  fnaii  the  bencli  under  circuin- 
Atunci'H  i*alculuted  to  excite  suspicion,  and  tlie  commtidore  |M*roeiving 
that  he  did  not  return  within  the  half  hour  prescribed,  sent  an  officer, 
who  threw  ujhui  tlw'  beach  an  official  letter  to  General  Sanchez,  signi- 
fviiig,  that  if  the  lu  arer  of  the  flag  of  truce  were  not  immediately 
si'iit  on  IxKird,  and  if  he  w'cre  not  trnited  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
hf,  the  coinimMlore,  would  order  all  the  Spiinish  prisoners  of  W’ar,  then 
ill  his  |H)wer,  to  Ik*  hung  up  at  the  yard-arm,  and  that  the  same  fate 
diould  await  all  such  as  might  tnenccftirward  fall  into  his  hands. 
Ssnch<*z  told  his  prisoner,  that  the  commodore  had  sacrificed  him,  by 
having  landed  tnxips,  and  that  he  might  pn*{Hire  for  death.  The  un* 
compromising  tone  with  which  Major  Miller  argued  his  own  canse 
greatly  irritated  the  general,  who  appeared  to  \n*.  still  dtrtennined  to 
carry  his  threats  into  execution,  lie  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  shed,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  (latriot  squadnin, 
and  in  the  precise  direction  that  they  were  then  firing.  It  seemed  at 
if  S.uichez  wished  his  captive  to  be  disjiosed  of  by  a  chance  shot. 
Several  fell  near  the  shed,  and  some  passt'd  through  the  roof.  Hit 
guard,  fearful  for  their  own  lives,  de.serlcd  their  charge  for  a  short 
time.  In  this  situation,  fatigued,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  without  being 
able  to  procure  refreshment  of  any  kind,  he  passt‘d  the  night.  The 
firiniiess  w'ith  which  he  had  disputed  the  right,  and  cpiestioned  the 
p«»licy  of  sacrificing  him,  had  produced  no  good  effect  ution  General 
Sanchez,  but  it  had  made  a  very  different  impression  on  the  minds  of 
.some  of  the  chiefs  who  were  presiuit.  Two  of  them.  Colonel  fioriga 
(of  llie  artillery),  and  Colonel  Caliafnvs,  who  had  served  in  the  Guardiat 
IVallonvst  both  visited  liim  in  the  course  of  the  night,  evidently  with 
a  view  that  their  <K:casional  presence  might  prove  a  check  against  per- 
soiud  violence.  The  interest  of  tlicse  interviews  was  increased  by 
«liscoveriiig  in  conversation,  that  3Iiller  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
S(»me  of  Loriga's  friends  in  the  Peninsula.* 

•  ^ 

‘  'flic  interval  of  time  had  lieen  employed  by  Loriga  and  Cabuiuif 

U)  make  a  magnanitnuus  cffiirt  in  behalf  of  the  pri.soner.  At  firat, 
Sanchez  refused  t4»  li.sten  to  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  colonels 
lad  given  some  intelligible  hints,  comparing  the  number  and  quality 
of  tlie  Imyonets  in  their  respective  battalions  with  the  other  force  of 
the  general,  that  he  reluctantly  gave  way  to  their  gene^Mis  importu¬ 
nities.  At  eight  A.M.  Major  Miller  ^va8  led  to  the  beach,  Occam- 
]»ani*'d  by  C'ulnnel  Ixiriga,  and  suffered  to  remove  the  tiandage  from 
ins  eyes.  An  hour  eiu|K^  before  the  San  Martin  answered  the  ngiml 
f'’r  a  boat,  and  sent  for  him.  The  major's  receptioa  on  beard  was  of  a. 
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kind  which  mure  than  made  amends  for  tlic  villanous  treatment  ke 
had  fxjM’rienced.  All  thought  that  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  hii 
unox|HM-ted  return  was  hailed  with  hearty  cheers.  Ho  found  that  his 
iiuirines  and  vhohis,  mMui  hearing  of  liis  detention,  went  aft,  in  a  hodj', 
and  requested  the  e«»ninuKlore  t(»  nerinit  them  to  land  and  rescue  their 
ctiminandant.*  Vtd.  I.  |>j).  iOr». 

^riie  cruize  was  successful  in  crippling  to  a  great  extent,  the 
naval  and  military  resources  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fine  irigatc 
was  captured  hv  the  jiatriot  squadron,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
transports  with  troops  from  Old  S))ain;  and  tlie  return  ol  their 
ships,  with  their  j>rizes,  to  Valparaiso,  was  a  scene  ot  gratifying 
enthusiasm.  'I'he  ('hiieno  fleet  of  four  frigates  put  again  to 
sea  in  I'ebruary  IS  lit,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cochrane,, 
with  Major  M  iller,  as  before,  oflicer  of  marines ;  but  circum¬ 
stances  were  adverse,  and  all  his  Lordships  skill  and  gallantry 
ueie  una\ ailing.  An  attack,  on  the  shipping  in  the  port  of 
('allao  failed,  although  the  courage  and  skill  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  seaman  were  tasked  to  the  utmost,  lie  is  described  a.s 
exceedingly  (juick-sighted,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  precision 
with  which  he  can  trace  the  motion  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  point  where  its  career  will  terminate.  On  one  occasion, 
be  was  sitting,  in  bis  usual  attitude,  astride  on  the  hammocks, 
while  Major  Miller  was  standing  close  to  him  on  a  carronade.— 

*  There  comes  a  shot  straight  for  us’,  said  tlie  Admiral,  ‘  but 
‘  don’t  move,  for  it  will  strike  below  us’ — and  it  actually  struck 
the  lower  part  of  the  very  port  above  which  they  had  placed 
themselves.  'I'he  ball  carrietl  of  the  bead  of  a  marine  ‘  who 
‘  had  ilodged  to  avoid  it’.  Ilis  Lordship’s  son,  ‘  'rom  Coch¬ 
rane’,  a  child  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  covered  with  the  blood 
and  bruin.s  of  the  fallen  man,  but,  with  an  air  of  hereditary 

*  self-possession  and  unconcern’,  ran  up  to  his  father,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘  Iiuleed,  papa,  the  shot  did  not  touch  me;  indeed  1  iun 
‘  not  hurt.’  'In  Nlarch,  the  Major  sustained  severe  injury  from 
an  explosion  of  gunjmwder.  In  a  subsequent  cruize,  the  forts, 
impregnable  by  all  ordinary  means  of  attack,  of  Valdivia,  were 
taken  liy  a  iletachment  under  the  orders  of  Major  Miller.  Nar¬ 
row  and  riH'ky  paths,  btjset  with  ditliculties  and  commanded  by 
batteries,  were  passed,  iti  single  file;^  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  panic-struck  enemy  had  barely  time  for  escape;  and  the 
successive  capture  ot  the  ilefences,  placed  the  strongest  and 
most  inqmrtaut  harbour  aiul  fortress  of  Chile,  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots.  NN  hen  Loril  C’oehrane  formed  the  design  of  es- 
.saying  this  desperate  enterprise,  be  was  quite  aware  of  all  its 
ha/artls,  even  with  a  lorcc  far  superior  to  that  which  was  at  his 
ilispi>sal ;  ;uul  his  expectations  of  success  were  in  part  founded 
on  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  attemnt.  Ilis  ship,  in  her 
passiige,  struck  on  a  rock,  and  by  his  skill  and  activity  was  got 
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off.  It  was  proposed  that  an  examination  should  take  place :  *a 
stern  ne^i^ativc  was  the  reply — *  Valdivia  we  nnftt  take.  Sooner 
‘  than  put  hack,  it  would  be  better  that  we  all  went  to  the  bot- 
*  torn.’  On  the  following  day,  ^firc  feet  uatcr  in  the  hold'  was 
reported  by  the  proper  ofKcer ;  the  ship  thirty  miles  from  land, 
anti  the  ])uinps  unmanageable.  The  next  report  gave  *  seven 
‘  feet'  The  carpenter,  a  mere  bungler,  was  at  fault ;  the  pow¬ 
der-magazine  was  drenched  ;  and  the  crew  were  beginning  to 
look  marvellously  blank.  His  Lordship,  culm  as  ut  a  regatta, 
threw  otf  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  by  midnight 
got  twt)  pumps  to  work.  The  ship  was  saved  ;  but  when,  after 
the  capture  of  the  forts,  she  entered  the  harbour,  she  was  almost 
water-logged,  and  it  was  necessary  to  run  her  aground.  In  a 
suhse(|uent  affair.  Major  Miller  was  severely  wounded,  but  his 
men  brought  him  off  under  a  heavy  fire.  Ilis  recovery  from  a 
long  aiul  oppressive  illness,  was  distinguished  by  his  promotion 
to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy;  and,  in  August  18‘J0,  he  accompanied 
San  Martin  on  his  memorable  expedition  for  the  liberation  of 
Peru.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  all  arms,  set  sail  for 
the  invasion  of  a  territory  full  of  strong  positions,  and  defended 
by  a  regular  force  of  twenty-three  thousand  men.  Yet  was 
there  no  rashness  in  the  enterprise.  San  Martin  relied  on  the 
good  w'ishes  and  co-operation  of  the  natives,  both  of  European 
and  aboriginal  descent ;  and  so  long  as  he  maintained,  by  the 
aid  of  liord  Cochrane’s  squadron,  the  superiority  at  sea,  he  was 
able  at  any  time  to  withdraw  his  army,  when  circumstances 
might  become  urgent.  This  disparity  of  force  will  account  for 
the  cautious  strategy  of  the  patriot  general.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  system,  to  engage  in  decisive  measures,  to  bring  on  general 
actions,  or  to  commit  his  main  strength  in  rash  and  perilous 
enterprises :  his  object  was  rather  to  present  a  rallying  point  to 
disaffection,  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  to  di¬ 
rect  the  full  tide  of  revolutionary  energy  against  Spanish  as¬ 
cendancy  and  the  vice-regal  government.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Colonel  Miller  was  the  only  field-ollicer  who  sailed  w  ith  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  army  from  Valparaiso,  who  was  present  at  the  final 
battle  of  Ayacucho.  MiliUiry  casualties,  faction,  the  diseases  of 
the  country,  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  so  completely  wore 
down  that  fine  body  of  men,  that,  in  the  last  victory,  there  were 
not  present  more  than  one  hundred  officers  and  privates  of  the 
original  body.  The  embarkation  was  an  impressive  scene. 

*  It  was  in  truth  an  imposing  and  exciting  spectacle,  to  Ijehold  that 
hay  crowded  with  shipping,  under  patriot  banners,  which  formerly  rc- 
ceivi^^  only  one  merchant  vessel  annually.  As  the  taweral  corps, 
marching  from  cantonments,  with  music  playing,  through  cheering 
mnltitudes,  severally  arrived  upon  the  beach,  they  were  taken  off  to 
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ilu’ir  ri‘sipective  trunuports  in  the  irrmtcst  order,  and  witfnvnf  fhe'Hk. 
curroiict*  of  a  aociJeut. 

‘  'I'he  pi»|)ulation  of  the  capital  and  of  the  conntrr  had  poured  inU 
V.Jparulxt,  auil  every  uveime  u'as  cnnvdcd  with  .•]>octator^.  Many 
feiu.ilcs  who  bad  diareii  the  furtunt's  of  other  rampaipns,  wore  now 
uiuvoiilahly  left  liehiud ;  and  their  farewell  ejanihnons,  acmmpanM 
h\  the  weeping  of  children^  ®  dtH‘p  and  (Hstrexaincr  Interest  to  th^ 
l)U>y  '^ene. 

‘  .Miller,  on  his  leaving  V’al{mraiso,  received  from  nnmernn^  'WemH 
th^*^e  heurly  expressions  of  g»»od  wishes  which,  at  such  a  time, 
the  lu  art  from  that  heaviness  which  anpronehincf  sepamtion  olwwfl 
]>nHliiees.  A  scene  not  devoid  of  atfectinir  interest  awaited  him  npon 
the  Sojiii*  lueniy  or  Uiirtv  Tnarinf»s  who  hannened  to  he  on 

siouf  fnun  the  dilferent  meii-of-war.  anil  ivho  had  seiweil  with  him  in 
hi>  fornuT  e\^H‘ditii»ns,  hud  stKMilaneousiv  assembled  at  the  water* 
edtr»*  til  w  itne>s  his  emi>arkaiion.  'i’iieso  faithtni  comnwiea  eontinned 
ti»  <^00111  their  ]>arting  luua  autii  Luo  reccuini;  tioat  was  ont  ot  hears 

wjg.  V%»1.  I.  p.  20(1. 

M  Ik*  usuui  kind  of  desuitory  warfare  tlistinijiiishcti  thft  tint 
movcimiil>  of  the  army  of  indcpcndci»ce ;  and  ijord  (  ochranA 
brilliant  exploit,  the  cutlIng*out  of  the  ICsineralda  fririate.  was 
an  tiiiK  n  of  success  in  the  great  object  of  tiie  expedition.  Hb 
Lordship’s  triumph  was  the  occasion  of  aii  interesting  scent, 
Vn  exchange  of  prisoners  was,  in  coiusequence,  negotiated,  and 
a  number  of  patriots  who  laid  hetui  long  imprisoned  in  the  di^ 
nial  i-.i^i  inates  (»f  Lallao,  obtained  their  release.  Twenty-two 
olHceis  .uul  eighty- five  men  were  the  sole  survivors  of  inoFt 
than  •  thousind  individuals  who  had  hi  eii  taken  in  various  ao- 
tion>  at  (he  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution.  I'licir  long  and 
exli.ius  ing  march  from  the  hattlo-Held  to  the  dungeon,  with 
their  suilerings  during  nine  years  of  confuieinent,  liad  destroyed 
the  remainder.  'I'lie  most  tempting  offers  were  made  as  the 
price  V  r  i]>osLaey  ;  jnggling  priests  refused  the  consolations  of  ro- 
Iiga>u  u  the  dying  hour  ;  hut  all  was  vain.  'I'o  a  man,  they  held 
firni,  though  not  mure  than  one  in  ten  .survived  tlieir  protracted 
durance.  "I'he  few  who  were  now  released,  took  service  with 
San  ^[artin;  but  tlie  greater  part  either  sank  under  the  ehangi 
or  ha^e  since  fallen  in  action.  Lerha|>s,  not  more  than  twcniy 
aie  now  alive;  and  these,  it  should  seem,  have  been  but 
gently  dealt  with  by  the  Cioverninent  for  which  they  fougfil; 
which  neglect  calls  forth  the  following  indignant  remarks  frofti 
the  wiucr  of  these  Memoirs.  *' ' 

•  Thf  >imui  -Vuicricuii  giiverimuiits,  tj'  thty  Autt^iU  Jur  ihem,  might 
iSfttkly  iTaut*  other  d^rving  vrtcruus,  piiichcil  by  ^vuuf,  enfit^btedTIy 
clisca^H’,  .lud  MJaltercd  about  in  oliacurity.  It  would  well  i>cc«*intf  xim 
to  lyu^ion  iuvoiids,  and  ..ix;  that  such  peiiHioiis  were  uctualW  fiMl 

it  is  to  tlic  constancy  and  devotion  nf  such  men  that  thof 
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Millers!  Mnmtirt  iieti^rni  MiU^r,  i;,') 

exintence  as  ffootrmnunU,  They  wrmirt  do  themiiptyeii  more  hononr  hy 
proFiiimtf  tor  ret«»TfiTi«  mnine  in  TKAertr,  than  hv  sendinus  forth  |im- 
cumatious  aiKl  dt-creeH  full  at  ht4fti-o<Min(iinir  words  and  v>amfi04ifi  do- 
oloinsttoiL.  i'lusM*  “  dncJitrrM'\  who  are  ho  fond  of  diMplayinir  their  rla» 
quriicv  iuiil  lino  uTilin^?',  oii»/ht  to  cite  the  examnii's  these  vetemiiSf 
instcoil  ot  rsvvriiiftdmff  tlodr  sja»erh«*s  and  prisdiirtionH  with  thoM4et«>mal 
pniantic  aiiusioiiM  to  the  tiero«»s  of  tire4»cr  and  li4»nie.  which  «iften  make 
their  Lunninje  iininti  ltirritste  to  the  of  th«*  people.  iolMTty  is 

their  coUMtui It  tlienm ;  it  is  to  regn^tti^  that  the  practical  illustra. 
tarn  ot  it  .'ihotiid  he  ko  little  understoori.  lnfle{)<*ndenoe  has  indeerl 
!M«n  attained,  hut  (olierty  has  onlr  hovered  nlontr  the  coast,  when*  she 
iuoi  Un'n  K(!pt  ill  Mtrii't  cpiarantine,  IIith<*rto.  her  name  in  all  that  loui 
betai  sitiuirviecl  asnore.'  Vol.  1.  p.  27^1. 

TIu*  ineaRiiro.^  ot  Man  ?.fartiu  anpoar  to  have  hern  so  jiuii- 
ciou.slv  Diaiined  and  aldv  eYociited,  a.H  to  appul  and  c*mbai*riUM 
the  IVmvian  t  rovernmnnt :  nor  dirl  the  deposition  of  the  vk-eroir 
iVznela.  and  tiie  siihstitiition  of  i.»a  Serna,  tnako  niiv  ni.iteriai 
change  in  the  asoect  of  attiiirK.  'flu!  patriotK  aennired  strength 
dailv,  hv  desertion  from  the  rovalist  ranks,  and  hy  nr  mi  finer  on 
the  spot,  while  rho  situation  of  their  opponents  became  pro^Kir- 
tionailv  (ieteriorateri.  In  March  Colonel  Miller  was  de¬ 

tached  for  the  purpose  of  intern iptinof  the  coniinunirntinn  be- 
t.vecn  Lima  amt  the  southern  provinces.  lie  seems  to  ham 
performed  thi.s  .service  with  consummate  skill  and  ai  ti^ity,  thontth 
with  much  iniernmrion  from  serious  iiine.ss  art’ectingr  both  hiin- 
seir  and  his  iroop.s.  llavinix  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Arica,  and 
taken  i^sse.ssion  ot  that  town.  he.  .arlvanced  into  the  interior; 
and,  heariuQf  that  the  rovalist  (venenU,  Ramirez,  had  put  three 
detachment:!  in  motion  ai?uinst  him.  he  determined  to  attack 
them  before  thev  could  form  a  junction.  He  w;iii  entirehr  sue- 
cessfui :  two  of  rhese  senarate  corns  were  completely  ronreil;  arut 
ill  less  than  a  foitnurht.  a  handful  of  natriots.  bv  forced  marchei 
and  feaiie.ss  htrhtiiiff,  had  put  h(trs  de  enmbiti,  not  less  than  a 
thousand  of  their  .intaironists.  '1  hi;  oriitinai  inte.ntion  of  this 
spirited  and  etlective  expeuition  had  embraced  a  far  wider 
system  ot  one  ration,  iiad  i'olonei  iViider  been  funuHhed  with  a 
thou.sand  ffoocl  troops,  and  with  a  quantify  ot  spare  arms  Irntn 
the  ample  stores  ot  Santiago,  he  would  have  lieen  able  to  or- 
k^anize  a  curv*  ft'  arm(u\  bv  the  accession  of  Feinviiin  recniidi, 
with  which  he  miirht  have  taken  possession  of  Arequipa.  nuived 
•  >n  Cuxco.  and  irtenaced  the  rr-ar  of  the  rovalists.  I’he  re¬ 
quisitions.  however,  thou£[ti  urtrenciv  made  bv  i^ird  (^ochranp, 
were  not  attended  to:  and  thua.  bv  the  rriimnal  negtiirffiice  ot 
the  Cliileno  C jovernment.  an  aduiiradle  opporttinitv  waa  irretner- 
ably  lost,  it  siiouid  be  stated*  that  Colonel  Miller  appenn  to 
l^ve  derived  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  coartesy  ot  his 
demeanour,  tlis  men  neniied  their  Kves  fbr  his  safety ;  hit 
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fJti  \liller’b  AitfiHoi/A  of  Hvoerai  Miff4*r. 

iMic  uiicH  paid  him  the  trilnHf  ot  their  coniial  ;  ami  the 

iiisci|)iine  which  iu*  inaiiiUtliieti,  made  him  a  welc^nm*  visitant 
cwu  in  an  ho?iili*  tcirlloiN.  Of  liis  prnmptitinle  and  presenre 
of  mind  in  ciicuin^lanccs  dI  cmcrir^ncy,  the  fnllowitig  is  a  strik- 

inH»ance. 

•  'riu*  in.iniu  r  iu  whicii  were  t)htaine(l,  will  slunv  how  the 

lotirsi-  of  .  may  Muuclliiu's  In*  eijanired  hy  a  trifling  incident 

l*ro\u.us  to  LloiiU‘naiil*C\»l4»iu‘l  .MIIKt’s  arrival,  tho  gt>vorn(»r  of  Ariva 
had,  with  vvrv  g4i4*d  iulontions,  .s^ail  two  or  thrtv  soldiers  jdHKird  a 
vi  j\  (iuo  N*»illi  Anwrivaij  siloHuaT.  of  thrtv  hundred  tons,  !»»  st^nre 
liei.  'fhe  master,  ilisliking  the  embargo,  g»»t  reaily  l<>  slip  his  cable 
and  pul  out  t»»  sea,  Iut(*mliuiX  to  laiul  lla*  soldiers  when  and  where  it 
''uiletl  hi>  eonvenleuci*.  IJeing  informed  of  tin*  eircninstance,  n]>on 
enuring  Ariea,  .Miller  instantly  went  on  Innird  unaccnnipaiiied.  He 
4*flere«l  the  iiio^t  liberal  terms,  which  were  perfinacionslv  rejeeted. 
'I'his  refusal  rendered  the  services  of  the  other  three  vessels  nnavnil- 
.dde.  as  t hex  could  not  have  taken  lUf  the  whole  of  the  troops.  During 
an  animatjsl  c«inversali<m,  hiculenaiit-C’oloiiel  Milh*r,  as  la*  pace<l  the 
4jnarU  r-ilcck,  ree4»gni/cd  s4»me  men  amongst  llie  ship’s  nanp^niy  who 
ha4l  fonnerlv  s^  rvetl  with  him  in  the  C'liilent)  squadron,  and  wiai  were 
4  \ideiilly  alteoiling  with  deep  concern  tii  what  w;is  pa.ssing.  It  haj>- 
jHiaal  that  tin*  seamen  la  the  i\icific,  whether  liritisii  or  Nttrih  Anas, 
rlt*an,  wln’lher  serving  in  men-ol-war  4>r  in  mercliant  vessels,  iiad 
aiu.iys  e\  iiHi'd  the  livi'lii'sl  interest  in  the  snecess4*s  of  the  Knglish 
le;44h  r.  It  \\ as  a  fet'Iing  \\ hieh  pr4»dneed  an  imp<»rtant  effect  at  the 
pr4'N4  nl  critical  junclur4*.  lie  turiual  round  to  them,  and  made  a  short 
44l4lr4  vs.  which  [)r44vc«l  snlhcit'ut.  Thev  all  answered  his  ap]H*id  hy  an 
.4niinal4‘d  d«‘c!. irat iitn,  that  a  ciMiiitrv man  luml  puxhvd  should  ia»t  l)e 
tiTvikcn.  ”  After  sinne  nna\ ailing  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
»n^^lc^,  In*  iTuUgnantlv  tlircvv  up  the  eommainl  and  went  on  simre. 
I'he  ehii'f  niiiti*  prepan'tl  to  tolh»w,  hut  was  |>revai]ed  upon  to  uk« 
than^e  of  the  Vessel.  'I'lius  were  llie  patriots  f4»rtnualelv  relieved 
fr«*n»  the  ins'essitv  4if  contending  with  the  ino4»L  fearful  odds.’  V%d.  1. 
pp.  'M'2,  ilia. 

’I  ho  .umIvc  ami  entcrpilsiug  oIUclm’  wIkiso  career  we  are  now 
trnoln^,  h;ul  iu»  soom*r  escaped  from  the  present  lia/ard,  than  he 
w as  nu  illtating  new  schemes  of  anm>\aiice  to  his  aiitagoiii^U* 

I  Ic  l.unleii  on  a  distant  pait  <d’  llie  Coast,  and  coiiniienced  a 
St  DCs  of  desidt4»ry  hut  wcll-tlireclcd  nioxeiiients  on  variuui 
ptfint**.  In  om*  of  these  excursions,  ho  cMine  upon  a  drove  of 
.it'iy  mnlfs,  hduii^ing  to  a  tine  ohl  gipsx -looking,  Meg  Merrhieii 
soit  4>f  flame,  whf>  cxhihitotl  a  pass  with  llie  sigii-niaiuial  of  Sao 
Maitiji :  l>  it  in  xain.  for  the  parlizan  i/u*nteiiaiU-coloneI  was  iiiow 
flt'-p«>'4  tl  fo  regaul  liis  oun  in.*cessities,  than  the  sigiifiturc  of  uui 
o»  ncral.  >hf*  ahnsed  him  in  goxJil  set  terms,  hut  iiUiinatfiy  be* 
e.snie  rt  fnvoedcil  to  ttie  pluiuicrer,  wlu»  disniissofl  her,  when  lust 
immcfliale  f)bject  had  been  attaiiuxl,  with  her  mules  and  a 
vUf>ng  letter  (»f  lecoiuuicndation  to  San  Martin. 

‘  h  is  H;»ti>fjH't4»rv  t4>  tnhf.  that  she  hiekv  ciuniiih,  notwit hstiiwd- 
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imp  hrr  flH^'ntion,  to  tho  firnt  to  nrriri'  vHth  hmndv  in  Linm,  u*h#fi* 
slu*  n»aii/-<’ci  all  hi*r  <*x|a*ctation»,  Thia  mnut  iirtiv*»  and  luniniiiir 
wonuiJi  ot  iiusiiu‘N8  tnuiini.  tiirincMi,  n^anHl  mttio,  and  lei  iHit  %>0lem'ienes 
(I’ubriolets).  She  was  accounted  ricitt  and,  though  hi^hlv  dtnintereHUHl 
jn  tin*  al)t*ve  instance,  tiind  of  addin*;  to  Iut  wealth.  Hefore  tnkino 
f>»ir  fnal  le:ive  of  her,  wo  will  »nentif>n  a  cirmm»»tRnr<»  that  ♦»crnrrrd  in 
the  f«»llowin*;  venr  (IMt?:}). 

<  ('filonel  Miller  happoiiod  to  lx*  riding  towards  the  mntonmentM  of 
hii  rciriinent  (fit  Fiinno  linrjn>,  three  lonrpicM  winth  of  fdina),  in  oom- 
[ninv  with  (renernl  Alvarado,  'fho  latter,  |x*rcoivin«»  a  well  ciiitivntod 
estate  on  the  r»md-side,  asked  n  conntrvnian,  whowis  fxiMini?,  t4i  whom 
it  helon  jetl  ^  "I'ho  man  nnsw'ered,  that  he  was  the  major  tUmo  (or 
>t«-wani)  ot  the  estate,  and  that  it  iN'Ionjped  to  Senor  Miller.  “To 
wiioin  r  to  whom  r’*  .said  Alvarado.  “  To  Senor  Miller,"  rejidned  the 
man  ;  “  U'cnnse  my  nuKtresa  hiiM  lM;()m*Hthe«l  it  to  him,  and  wh4>n  she 
dies,  he  will  the  lawful  owner."  “  Ami  who,"  said  Miller,  “it  tluU 
iiume.sake  ot  mine  “  No  other,"  said  the  man,  “  tiiuii  yim  yourtielf, 
sir:  inv  mistrtvs.H  s»iys  she  will  have  no  other  heir.  W  hen  she  didivered 
\(»iir  h  ttiT  to  thauTal  San  Martin,  he  received  her  so  kindly,  and  iitu 
ireuUil  her  s*>  well  ever  since,  that  she  eiaisiders  yon  uh  the  author  of 
her  ^o<h1  fortune."  Cadonel  Miller's  retriment,  stutioiieil  within  n  mile 
of  the  estati*  in  qm^ition,  had  IxxMi  in  the  hahit  of  MUiditi^  thither  to 
j)iireh:ise  vetretnhh^s,  ;  and  ii  jtissl  (hwl  of  surprise  had  always  Ixx*.!! 
excited  hv  the  major  domo's  invnriahlv  declining  to  receive  aiiv  pay¬ 
ment  for  them.  He  told  them,  that  his  mistress  would  Mettle  with  the 
c(»Ionel  for  everv  thine  which  the  othcers  and  men  had  (wension  to  semi 
for.  The  mvsterv  was  n<iw  cleared  up,  hv  the  accidental  meeting  of 
the  major  domo  a.s  al)ove  descrilsid.'  V'td.  I.  p.  ri2il,  ii24. 

W  e  must  pass  over  hnstiiy  the  mass  of  detaiU  that  statid  lie- 
l\V4‘en  u.'i  aiul  tlic  close  of  the  lirst  vohinn*.  Miller  wns  as  usual 
activfdv  e.mpioveil,  and  obtained  the  lull  rank  of  colonel,  with 
the  ( ivil  and  luilitnrv  administration  of  an  extensive  district. 
San  .Marlin  eiiKu  ed  Lima,  and  a.ssumed  the  irovernineiit  of  Hern, 
witli  the  title  of  *  Ih'otector’;  hut  he  si*t“nis  to  liave  wanted 
.sternness  of  cliaraoter  .suliirient  to  enforce  liisclpline  and  subor« 
dinatlon  amon^  tlie  discoidani  f  lcim  nt8  over  wbicli  be  bad  to 
prc.side.  ills  oiiieers,  reveliint;  in  the  enjoy nunls  of  a  luxurioiia 
capital,  liecame  averse  from  tbe  fati>;ues  of  cum|uii|(iitntt,  and 
lair  ofiportunities  of  ternnnaliiif(  the  war  viere  neglected. 
I  reacbery  and  balf-heurtedtiess  impeded  tbe  free  nioveineiit  of 
tile  political  inuchlne,  anu  endangered  tbe  general  welfare.  An 
iiic<jmpeter;t  general  wa.s  placed  in  aji  important  p<isi,  where  he 
'•ulftMfxl  himself  to  be  surpri.-^ed  and  coinplelely  routed  by  the 
royaitst  coimnaaderincitief,  Canterac;  and  disor|;anization 
«e4  tns  to  have  prevailed  to  a  perilous  extent,  in  the  mean  time, 
tile  C.'oiomitian  leader,  Bolivar,  was  advancintr  towards  tlie  scefM3 
ot  .iction.  iiLs  general,  Sucre,  lutd  just  gained  the  luiportAnt 
wa.iiy  of  i’incuiuchat  aiul  on  the  of  June,  he  waa 
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v  b)  iSttii  Murliii  alGirnymiuil.  this  important  rweelin^, 
the  particulars  ilu  not  appear ;  but  on  tlie  xilHIi  of  Septeml)er, 
the  ‘  l*roU;ctoi*  ul*  Peiu  re^i^ned  his  otfico,  and  rptiird  frow 
public  life. 

‘  (inierul  Sun  Alurliii  is  u  xuitiveof  the  Missions  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  Puruiiu,  ami  is  mov  lifty-two  years  of  acre.  He  is  tall,  and  rather 
btmit  than  otberui»e.  He  has  u  dark,  ideasing  countenanee,  w^xh  large, 
exprehsive,  ami  jK'iielrutiug  eyes.  His  manners  are  di^ifitMl,  eaar, 
t  rieiully,  ami  prep*Kv»esMn^.  lie  writes  well,  speaks  very  cood  Freneli, 
uiui  umlerstamU  somelhiiij;  of  the  English  lamruajre.  Althoneh  he  hag 
h^ul  iiuuiy  jM>lilical  eiicuiies,  he  has  always  bt‘en  |H*r8onally  popular/ 

•  'I'he  learned  ami  elo^ueut  Luna  Pizarro,  a  native  of  Aref|iiipa, 
markable  for  the  dionifnsl  firmness,  and  for  the  political  consistency  M 
his  character,  had  la*en  chosen  president  of  the  conarresa.  One  of  the 
tirsl  mcaHiires  of  that  assembly  was  to  decree,  that  (ieneral  San  AUrtia 
hluaild  IsMir  the  title  of  kounukh  ok  tiik  liberty  op  peuij,  and 
injov  a  {K'lision  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  |>er  annum. 

•  (Jeneral  San  Alartin  havin*;  hud  the  misfortune,  in  ld2!2,  to  lose 
Ills  wife,  a  youn^  and  very  charming  woman,  came  to  England  in  the 
Name  Near.  He  is  m»w  living  in  HrusseLs,  to  complete  the  education  of 
his  unlv  child,  a  beautiful  and  accouipiished  daughter.’ 

Vol  I.  pp.  3;76-a 

V  plan  had  l>i*t*n  matured  by  Miller  and  San  Martin  for  the 
in\asion,  by  a  division  under  the  euminand  of  the  former,  of  the 
piovinee  of  Potosi,  lield  by  the  nltra- royalist  general,  Olaneta; 
Init  a  change  was  snbsex|aently  made  in  the  arrangements,  wliicii 
jiroNOil  fatal  to  the  enterprize.  A  senior  oliicer,  Alvarado, 
daimed  and  (ditaiiu'il  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  and  lib 
tinmlitN,  indecision,  ami  incapacity  ruined  every  tiling.  He  is 
th'scrdied  as  an  amiahle,  gentlemanly,  and  well-informed  man, 
of  somul  principles  and  honourahh*  feelings,  but  as  quite  unlit 
for  mditary  command.  Hhinder  followed  blunder,  until  the  pa- 
1 1  oils  were  attacked  ami  completely  roiiteil  by  Caiitcrac  and 
\  ahlez.  Miller  had,  happily,  been  pre\iousIy  detached,  and, 
wuhtme  humhed  «md  twenty  men,  landed  at  (jnllca.  ile  im* 
mediately  aiUanced,  and,  by  active  ilemoiislratioiis  on  multiplied 
points,  drew  upon  himseit  l!ie  attention  of  the  enemy,  who  de- 
taeiieil  largely  against  him.  Hy  ilexterous  mameuvres,  he  coa- 
inved  to  deei  i\e  his  uniagonlsts  into  the  belief  that  he  com- 
m,iiuled  a  con>iderHhle  diNision  ;  by  a  rapiil  night  movenieuL  be 
inteicepteil  an  advanced  post  whh  a  lienteiianl-colonel ;  by*  crip¬ 
pling  tlu  i  .:\s,  he  piwv  nted  the  royalists  from  crossing  a  river 
which  veparaled  llu  in  troiii  his  handful  of  men;  anil,  when  at 
last,  their  advance  emiaiigereJ  his  safety,  he  carrieil  liis  men 
>,ili  ly  on  shi|>-lH>ard,  and  made  sail  for  liie  norihern  port  of 
C'haia.  llcie  he  played  oil  all  sorts  of  tiicksou  the  royalist co- 
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liiTX*!,  Wnn^wnoiln,  no(\  by  dint  of  forfjrd  loftcr5»,  nlf^orl  liy  clrrer 
rv,w.v,  aomrttme^*  of  r!  vory  whimsirnf  bo  nrtlmWj^ 

rmo]>olloH  tbnt  otfiror  to  fall  b«ok  boforo  a  morr  bnndfnl  of  mon*. 

V  rctVartory  nrirst,  with  aiiotber  srrvilo  wbo  gave  him  a  gootf 
ileal  of  trouble,  were  ordered  off  l)y  ^^iller  to  the  transport  for 
a  day  or  two;  and  a  severe'fit  of  sea-sickness  bad  a  very  salu- 
Uiry  effect  on  tbeir  restless  dispositions.  An  attack  of  rhohm 
fHorhia  at  length  compelled  this  active  officer  to  embark,  and 
he  returned  to  Oailao,  March  iJi,  I8i?8. 

I'he  unsettled  state  of  things  among  the  Independents,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  their  affairs  since,  as  well  as  f>eff»re,  the 
retirement  of  San  Martin,  bad  led  to  the  investment  of  Snore 
with  the  command  of  the  army  ;  and  that  ifistingnisbed  ofbrer 
acted  with  his  aecnsfomed  ability  and  decision.  It  w’as  not  ^o, 
however,  with  Santa  On/,  a  general  wl)o  bad  been  entrusted 
with  the  main  strength  of  the  Peruvian  army,  but  w’bn  stiffered 
himself  to  he  ont-man<iMivred,  and  liis  corps  dispersed,  by  Can- 
icrac  and  V  aide/.  "There  wa;^  now  no  safe  tarrying  for  Sucre, 
wlio  was  advancing  to  the  support  of  Santa  (  tu/  :  be  instantly 
countermarched,  and  embarked  liis  infantry,  while  Miller,  now 
a  general  of  brigade,  undertook,  with  the  cavalry,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry,  to  etTect  his  retreat  hy  land  to  Lima,  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues;  ami  this  he  effected,  though 
followed  for  more  than  half  that  distance  hy  ('anterae  in 
person. 

Bolivar,  who  had  now  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Peru, 
on  iMiller’s  arrival  at  l/nna,  gave  him  the  appointnmnt  of  chief 
of  the  staff’;  hut  severe  illness  compellcfl  him  to  seek  relief  from 
change  of  air,  and,  in  Fehniary,  ISl?!-,  reached  Valparntso. 
During  his  absence,  the  castles  of  ('allao  were  given  up  to  the 
royalists  hy  their  mutinous  garrisons,  Lima  was  ahaminned  by 
the  })atriots,  ami  a  nurnlx^r  of  leading  personages  ratted  from 
llie  failing  cause.  In  the  midst  of  these  <lepressing  eircum- 
sUmces,  Bolivar  stood  firm;  liis  energy  ami  strong  measures 
cliecked  the  spirit  of  defection,  ami  the  patriots  gave  him  tbeir 
entire  contidence.  (ieneral  Miller  no  sooner  heard  of  these 
events,  than  he  left  (<hile,  and  joining  the  Dictator  at  fLtarns, 
in  May,  received  from  him  the  command  of  the  IVruvian  ca¬ 
valry'.  'The  campaign  commenced  with  the  passage  of  the 
Andes  by  the  patnot  army,  and  the  first  engagement  was  the 
defeat  of  ('anterac*s  cavalry  on  the  plains  of  Junin.  After  the 
battle, 

*  Oi»ncnil  Bolivar  ocennied  a  hnt  that  had  still  a  sort  of  mof.  This 
hut  was  snrmiunded  bv  Indians,  who  suspended  silver  omamentw  oti 
th«  iloor-wav  as  a  suhstituto  tor  wreaths  of  laurel,  or  garlands  of  flow- 
•Ts.  At  siiiuiat,  (veneral  Miller  called  to  pay  hia  respccta  to  the  Die- 
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trttor.  As  he  onteretl  the  hut,  he  perceived  his  old  companion  in  arms,  1 
the  pillunt  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sowershy,  h'aniiii'  aj^iinst  the  I* 

Fie  luid  n'ceived  two  lance  wounds,  neither  of  which  were  then  thought 
dangerous ;  yet  his  countenance  u’lis  marked  with  a  melancholy 
tlmughtfulness,  and  tingetl  with  a  wild  or  wandering  expression,  that 
le'hpoke  uppn>aching  <leath.  At  first  he  hardly  noticed  his  friend,  but, 
after  a  short  pause,  h»*  gnsjied  Ids  han<l,  and  said,  with  a  faltering  | 

Voire,  **  M  y  dear  Miller,  we  t<M)k  arms  in  this  cause  almost  on  the  » 

same  dav.  We  have  often  fought  side  by  side.  Y(»!i  have  witiu'ssed  t 

my  conduct.  You  are  my  ohh?st  ami  In'st  friend  in  this  servin'.  1  ^ 

nm  to«»  feeble  to  s;iv  much.  You  see  what  is  lik(*ly  to  happen.  Write  < 

to  my  g»MHl  »)ld  father  and  mother,  and  tell  them  that  I  fell  in  a  glo¬ 
rious  cans**."  I*oor  Sowersbv,  wh*»  had  fought  under  the  bjinners  of 
NH|iolt‘on  at  JloriHlino,  and  who  had  survivnl  the  horrors  ol  the  Hus- 
sian  campaign,  di<*d  on  the  fdlowing  day  at  CWhuaiiiayo,  in  his  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  yeai.'  Vul.  II.  pp.  Klo,  (i. 

In  the  full  rx]>(*ctation  that,  as  the  season  for  offensive  ope¬ 
rations  bad  nearly  come  to  a  close,  the  royalist  army  wotihl 
remain  (piiet,  Bolivar  (piitted  the  army  for  Lima,  leaving  the 
command  in  the  bands  of  (leneral  Sucre,  (\auterac,  bowever, 
having  been  strongly  reinforced,  the  Viceroy,  La  Serna,  put 
Imnself  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  ainl  moved  forward  in  sejirch 
of  the  ])atriots.  (Lmeral  Miller,  wlio  marKcuvred  far  in  front 
with  a  light  ^(piadron,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  intclIigencT,  i 
was  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  danger,  and  e.scapetl  only  ' 
by  the  greatest  vigilance  and  activity. 

*  The  priest  of  the  village  promised  to  give  timely  warning  of  tlic 
appmich  of  an  cmany,  wliich  could  easily  ho  done,  because  tJic  only 
♦Mitrancc  <»n  the  Mamara  side  was  hy  a  bridge,  over  an  nnfordil>lc  tor¬ 
rent.  As  aihlitional  st'cnrity,  Miller  si'nt,  unknown  to  the  jiriest,  a 
couple  of  Indians  t<*  keep  watch  ahso.  Lnder  the  impression  of  8<‘cu- 
ritv,  Miller  t*>ok  off  his  clothes  for  the  first  time  for  a  fortniglit,  and 
retired  to  rest.  The  royalist  (tenoral  Valdez,  never  deficient  in  conr- 
tt'sy,  and  who  had  a  f«*w  da)*s  licfori'  smt  Miller  a  box  of  Ilavammh 
cigars,  now  despatch^  a  cianpany  of  infantry  to  procure  him  the  so- 
ini'tv  of  his  op|>*>nent.  In  the  coufm*  of  the  night,  some  Indians,  ciii- 
ploved  hv  the  S{viiiianls,  entered  the  vilhige,  and  wen:  suffered  to  re¬ 
turn  :  of  this  Miller  was  informed  hy  his  own  scouts,  and  contrary,  as 
it  afUTw  anls  appeared,  to  the  wishes  of  the  priest,  who  reckoned  upon 
making  his  peace  w  ith  the  royalists,  hy  iK'traying  his  guest.  Ou  the 
first  alarm,  aliller  rtnle  to  nil  eminence,  on  the  w  ay  to  Lambrama,  over¬ 
looking  i  huipiibambu.  The  royalists,  who  had  been  deterred,  by  the 
blaze  «»f  the  fires,  from  advancing,  nm  into  the  town  at  day-break. 

At  this  imanent,  the  Indians,  instigated  by  the  priest,  n»sc  ni  masxc. 

They  perched  themsi*lves  on  the  hills,  nud  hurled  d«*w  n  stones  iijKUi  i| 
the  patrh»ts  without  mern*.  (Tcneral  ^lilUVs  charger,  considered  the  . 
finest  horse  in  the  army,  and  the  one  on  which  he  nnlc  at  the  Iwttle  of  | 
.binin,  fell,  wnth  an  orderly,  into  their  hands.  Miller  con  tinned  to  re-  | 
trt*at,  followed  by  the  yelling  Indians,  increasing  in  numlifra  at  every  I 
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hut  luiir  which  Uicy  |)a8tieil.  Ck>luQel  Althuuii,  whu  hud  takcu  up  his 
quarters  at  a  little  distance  fnmi  the  road,  had  scut  his  party  on  to- 
uards  Lauibnuua,  and  remained  hehiiul  with  a  few  attendants.  On 
ht'arin*'  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  Althaus  retin*d  ;  hut  finding  they 
>iuined  u|H>n  him,  he  dismonutiMl,  to  remove  the  siuldle  from  his  milk- 
uhite  mule  to  Ids  l>cst  horse.  The  horse  t(H»k  fright  and  broke  loose, 
ahile  the  attendants  Uung  in  advance,  galloped  olf  without  hnikiug 
U'hind  them.  The  colonel  was  thus  left  on  fiK»t  and  alone.  So  long 
s.>  the  HKul  was  tolerably  ojkui,  he  kept  the  Indians  at  bay  with  his 
sword  ;  but  when  he  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  they  closed  upon  hiui, 
b<»und  his  arms,  and  conducted  him  to  Chuquil>4imha.  It  is  probable 
they  would  have  taken  his  life,  but  that  his  clerical  figure  led  them  to 
imagine  that  he  was  a  regimental  chaplain,  an  illusion  which  AltliauM 
tu>k  no  jMiins  to  disjK‘1.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  147 — I  lib  ^ 

The  patriots  wore  now  critically  situated.  Fatip^uo,  pnVatinn, 
sickness,  were  thinning  their  ranks  ru])i(lly,  and  every  thing 
depended  on  the  chances  of  a  battle  to  he  fouglil  against  twice 
their  ninnhers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  jiolicy  of  the 
royalists  not  to  light,  but  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  cutting  off 
‘supplies,  picking  up  stragglers,  carrying  oil' outposts,  harassing 
in  every  possible  way,  and  intersecting  the  line  ot  retreat.  This 
s4M\ice,  houever,  was  itself  both  annoying  and  exhausting  to 
the  assailants  ns  well  as  to  the  assaulUal.  Tlie  whole  army  of  the 
\’iccroy  was  clamorous  for  a  decisive  fight,  but  it  was  against 
liis  l)ctter  judgement  that  he  yielded  to  tlieir  importunity,  and 
drew  up  his  army  directly  across  the-  line  on  which  Sucre  was 
advancing.  I^a  Serna  and  Cantorac  occupied  tlie  heights  of 
(’ondorcantpii  overhanging  the  plain  of  Ayacurho,  on  which 
the  Indepeiulent  troops  were  formeil  in  close  column.  The 
haillo  was  fouglit  on  the  11th  of  December  l«S2  k  The  pre¬ 
vious  night  uas  one  of  intense  anxiety  to  the  Independents. 

1  hey  well  knew  what  Wiis  before  them.  Though  the  viceroy 
uiia  him>elf  a  man  of  humanity,  he  was  surrounded  hy  ferocious 
advisers,  and,  in  tlie  event  of  a  defe.at,  the  patriot  could 

•H>t  e\p<*ct  (|uai*u*r,  while  such  of  the  privates  as  should  C‘sca|)C 
massacre,  might  look  for  slavery  as  their  mildest  doom.  4'he 
tuorning  daw!K*(l,  and  the  vicc-regal  army  broke  into  columns  of 
attack. 

‘  At  nine  A.  M.  the  ilivisioii  Villalobos  U'guu  to  descend.  Tlic 
viaroy  on  fiH»t  placed  himself  at  its  head,  ami  the  files  wound  down 
the  cniggy  hide  c»f  Cmidorkanki,  obbquing  a  little  to  their  left. 

‘  The  division  Monet,  forming  the  royalist  right,  commenced  at  the 
."ume  time  to  defile  directly  iuto  the  jdaiii.  The  cavalry,  leading  tlieir 
horses,  made  the  same  inoveiiRnt,  though  with  gn-ater  difficnlty,  at 
iuUTV;ds,  bi’lweeii  the  infantry  of  c;ich  division.  An  the  file*  arrivoU 
oil  tile  jjbdn,  th(7  formed  iuto  coliiinn.  This  was  a  moment  of  extra- 
orJiuury  interest.  It  ai>|>eared  as  though  respiration  were  tuspcndetl 
by  fi«'liugs  td  anxiety,  mmglod  with  ikmbts  and  hope. 
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*  it  WAS  iluriug  this  opeiuiiuii»  wiiich  huii  an  imposing  effi'Ct,  that 
Cicitcral  Sucro  rmli*  aluii|{  his  own  liin*.  and.  iid«ln»sHinp  a  few  i^inphatir 
wonU  to  each  c*t»r|»N,  ncidled  io  iiieinory  it»  former  achievement  a.  He 
then  placed  hiioM-lf  in  a  central  |Hiiiit,  in  front  of  his  line,  and  in  an 
in«»|»irin‘4  tone  i»f  vi»ice,  Nuid,  ’*  tliat  n|H»n  the  efforts  of  that  day  de. 
iH-nded  the  fate  uf  Smlh  America  then  ^Hiintini?  to  the  desrendintf 
ct»lninnH.  he  a.v»uieii  his  men,  “  tliut  another  day  of  glory  utw  nlsmt  to 
crovui  their  adniirahle  constanev.  ”  'i'his  animating  addresa  of  the  rje. 
in  rul  priKluced  an  electric  cth*ct,  and  was  answeretl  by  cnthnsiaHtic 
••  run.*.’* 

*  hv  the  time  that  rather  more  than  haif  the  royalist  divisions,  Mo¬ 
nel  and  \’illaIolHRi,  had  reached  ami  formed  n|Mm  the  arena,  Geneml 
Sucre  onlereil  the  diviNitni  i\)rdova  and  two  regiments  of  c:\valry  to 
iulvance  to  tin*  charge.  The  piilant  Cordova  dismonnte<l,  and  placed 
hiniM'lf  alsnit  fifteen  \ards  in  front  tif  his  division,  form<»d  into  fonr 
|Hirull('l  columii'i  with  tlie  cavalry  in  the  interval.  Holding  his  hut 
with  his  left  liaml  also’e  his  head,  he  exclaimed,  Aiirlantf^  pn.fo  He 
I  rm't'Hort'x  (‘  onwards  w  ith  the  step  of  conquerors  ’).  Thesi'  words,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  ilignified  animation,  were  lirard  distinctly  throughout 
the  iHilumiiN,  which,  inspireil  l»y  the  gidlant  l)earing  of  their  hnwler,^ 
nuoed  to  the  attack  in  the  finest  |UKssd>le  order.  The  Spaniards  st-ood 
tirml)  and  full  of  .qqiarent  confidence.  The  viceroy,  Monet,  and  V’il- 
laloU*s,  w»Te  seen  at  the  hrad  uf  their  ilivisions,  su|)erintending  the 
formation  of  their  columns  .us  they  reucluxi  liie  plain.  The  hostile 
iKiiyonels  cr*»vsed,  and  for  three  or  four  minutes  the  tw'o  parties  W'ore 
Mi  ll  strugglin’;  together,  so  us  to  le;*ve  it  doubtful  which  would  give 
wu).  At  this  moment  tlie  C'olumbiau  cavalry,  headed  by  Colonel 
Sllvu,  chargtHl.  'riiis  brave  ollicer  fell  covered  with  wounds,  but  the 
intnqiidity  of  the  onset  was  irresistible.  The  rovalists  lost  ground, 
ind  were  driven  t*>  the  heights  of  ('omlorkauki  witii  great  slaughter. 
The  vice-king  was  woundetl  and  taken  prisoner.  ..Vs  the  fugitives 
climlK'vl  the  sides  ot  C'ondorkanki,  the  [uitriots  kept  up  a  w ellHiirix’ted 
tire,  and  numU'rs  ot  the  enemy  were  seen  to  drop  aud  roll  down,  till 
their  pn»gress  was  arre.Nlod  l»v  the  brush-wtM»d  or  smne  jutting  crag. 

‘  (foneral  Miller,  who  had  aceompanieil  Cordova’s  division,  |)erceiv- 
Ing  its  Complete  success,  returned  to  the  regiinenl  of  Usares  de  Juuin, 
which  torlunatcly.  as  it  suhse»jaeiitly  turned  out,  had  been  left  iu  re¬ 
serve. 

.Vt  dawn  ot  tlay,  the  royalist  division,  \  aidez,  had  couiuicuced  a 
d»  lour  i*t  m  arlv  a  liogue.  DestTinling  the  sides  oT  Condorkauki  un 
the  m  >rih,  \  tdJez  pLiced  hiinsi'lt  on  the  left  of  the  patriots  at  uiuskefir 
sln>t  distance,  seiiaratcxl  hy  a  ravine.  At  the  im|>ortaut  niumeut  of  the 
battle,  jusl  descrilictl,  he  oiieiuni  a  heavy  tire  fn»rn  four  field  pieces  aud 
a  battalion  iu  extemled  tiles.  Ily  this,  be  ohligeri  two  battalions  of  the 
IVruvluii  divisiun,  lb*  La  Mar,  to  tall  Inick.  The  ('olombian  batta¬ 
lion.  liargas,  sent  to  sup|Hirl  the  Peruvian  division,  also  began  to  give 
way.  Iw«»  royalist  l>att;ilions  crossed  the  dwp  ravine,  alre^y  spoktti 
ot,  on  liu*  left,  and  advancetl  in  double  quick  time  in  pursuit  of  the 
tetiring  }Mtriuts.  .Vt  this  critical  juncture,  General  Miller  led  the 
huss^irs  of  Junin  against  the  victorious  Spaulards,  and  by  a  timely 
«.iiaige  drove  them  Imck,  and  toUuwed  them  across  the  ravine,  beinj 
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fnrth«*T  ^nfpoftf^  hy  fh^  ^nnmtrrox  r)  crtvnftn  nnd  by  tli<»  (IMftimi  T^n 
.^frtr.  which  h:iil  mllipf^.  The  nrtilirry  of  Vjiblr*  "wn*  taken  ;  bis 
cnvulrv  retired  ;  an^i  his  inbintry  His|>ers<Ml/  Vol.  U.  pp. 

'I'lu*  victory  tnrnofl  upon  two  points.  It  bad  born  resolved 
b\  the  Toy»ili<t  eomnianders  to  wait  until  \\al(lrz  slionid  have 
t.jkcn  npbis  "round  and  commenreil  bis  attack  on  tbe  Icf^  flank 
of  the  patriots.  I'bis  was  defeat(*d  by  Snore’s  ]>romi)titnde  in 
rhargini^  tbe  royalists  before  tbeir  line  was  completely  formed. 
'Tin*  second  crisis  was  when  tbe  division  of  I  .a  Mar  bad  been 
>!i.'iken  by  tbe  advance  of  \'aldez,  and  tbe  danger  was  liere 
averted  by  Miller’s  seasonable  ebarge  at  tbe  bend  of  bis  bus- 
sars.  'I’lu*  whole  r»f  tbe  cavalry  was,  on  tins  meniorabie  day, 
under  bis  command.  In  tbe  evening,  Canterae  surrendered, 
with  nearly  four  tbonsand  ofKcers  and  men.  At  midnight.  Gc- 
ncral  Miller  pai^l  a  visit  to  tbe  captive  viceroy,  La  Serna,  whom 
be  found  in  a  miserable  but,  sitting  on  a  bench,  wounded,  and 
leaning  against  tbe  mud  wall.  'I’ be  flackering  liglit  of  a  dim 
lamp  was  !>arely  strong  enough  to  render  visible  bis  tall  and 
commanding  figure,  bis  fine  countenance,  and  bis  white  hair, 
partially  clotted  with  blooil,  from  a  wound  in  tbe  liead.  Miller 
was  deeply  affected,  and  La  Serna’s  greeting  was  most  cordial. 
Onr  countryman  was  able  to  make  arrangements  for  tbe  pri¬ 
soner’s  comfort,  and  for  tbe  immediate  assistance  of  a  surgeon. 

'  When  the  w'onnd  was  dressed,  INIiller,  in  tendering  his  further 
services,  tohl  the  viceroy,  that  the  only  refreshment  he  had  it  in  bis 
|Mm’er  to  offer  ^vns  a  little  t»»n,  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him, 
and  which  he  Indieved  no  other  person  in  the  army  conld  supply.  The 
ineeroy,  enfe<*ble<l  hy  loss  of  HUkvI,  appeared  to  revive  at  the  ver^'  men¬ 
tion  of  this  lieverage.  He  said,  **  It  is  indeed  the  only  thing  t  eonld 
now  take.  One  cup  of  it  would  reanimate  and  keep  me  from  sinking.'' 
U  hen  the  tea  was  brought,  the  venerable  ^'^^erov  nmnk  it  with  eager¬ 
ness,  and  was  perhaps  more  gratefid  for  this  sensimable  relief  than  for 
any  kindness  or  favour  he  had  ever  reetdved.  He  expressed  his  nc- 
knowledirments  in  the  warm<‘st  terms  to  Miller,  who  felt  jieruliar  gra- 
titii':ition  in  having  it  in  his  power  to  pay  this  small  attentirm  to  the 
distinenished  pris4»ner.  He  had  l>een  long  liefiire  informed  that  the 
viceroy  had  rep<*ntedlv  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  his  (Miller's) 
being  taken  prisoner,  he  should  he  treated  as  a  brother  (romo 
hrrmnnn)^  and  furnishe<l  with  ample  means  to  return  to  his  owm  coun¬ 
try’,  the  onlv  condition  meant  to  lie  imposed  upon  him.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  17fl,  7. 

iiii  Serna  was  originally  an  officer  of  artilb^ry.  lie  has  now 
retired  from  public  life,  and  resides  in  Amlabisia.  After  this 
intei^iew,  Miller  went  to  tbe  quarters  of  Cienernl  Sucre,  where 
he  found  (^'anterac  arwl  some  other  Spanish  officers,  whom  he 
took  with  him  to  his  hut.  The  cabin  was  not  weather-proof, 
and  the  rain  drove  tb rough  the  nrerfees  of  the  roof.  They  fay 

%or..  I. — N.s.  I 
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iloHii,  himisvt‘1,  oil  ihe  i*arl lien  Hour,  and  were  soon  fast  nslpcpj 
\%itli  llie  exception  of  Caiiterac,  who  was  in  a  state  of  hioh  ex- 
4  iteim  nt,  and  rflleveci  liiinself  hy  conversincr  with  his  host  on 
ilu!  i*V4  nl>  iji*  ilie  campaign.  *  (ieiieral  Miller— Croneral  Miller*, 
lu‘  ri  pcatetl!)  exilaiineil,  ‘all  this  appears  to  ho  a  <lream!  How 
is  the  fortnue  ol‘  war!  Who  would  have  said  twonty- 
fuiir  liouis  a^io,  tiial  i  >hoiil4l  have  been  vour  truest  ?  lUit  it 
i'.iiiijot  bi*  lu  lpcil ;  the  hara.^siu^r  war  is  now  ov«t,  and,  to  tell 
\»»u  the  tiuth,  \se  were  ail  heartily  tired  ot  it/  riiis  able  nfheer 
i>  a  I'reiu  hnun,  about  i’orly  years  of  aire,  and  now  resides,  with- 
tnU  eiupIoN  inent,  at  \*alladoiid.  On  tiie  <bliow'iiu»  niornintj, 

'  tb  iuial  .Miller  >uw  a  Spanish  4»thcer  appnwchinir  his  f]nart#»rs  in 
itnnpanN  with  (u'liiial  Sucre.  The  royalist,  a  sinall  snare  y>ersnn  W'ith 
a  slight  inclination  to  sUmiji,  wme  a  bnrad-hrimnicMi  hat  of  Vbeiiut 
hoMv.  r,  a  cimi'M*  ^ra\  >urliuil,  and  lun;r  hmwu  worsted  hvjjinjB^.  Whei 
ho  cMiiic  near,  his  Keen  e\e>  spaiKieii  and  euiivi'iied  a  snn-hurnt,  wm- 
t)>ei -beaten,  hut  lii^hl v-iulcreslin^  countenance,  ihd'ore  Snore  had 
lime  to  intnalnee  him,  lie  ran  forward  a  few'  paces  and  eiuhnviMxl  Mil¬ 
ler,  “  I  know*  wlu>  \uu  are— I  am  \'ahlez  : — you  and  me  ran- 

not  hut  Ih*  friends."  'fhen  turning  to  Sucre,  he  addtMl.  “  This  Afiller 
has  t)ften  kept  us  ujhui  the  nu»ve.  They  c*idle<l  me  active,  but  he  4v?w 
likt  a  wi/aro  here,  there,  and  everywiiere,  W’ithoiit  oiir  ever 

iHMiig  able  to  iH'netr.ite  his  di  signs,  ;nieertain  ids  numbers,  or  find  out 
what  he  wiL'.  ntsmt,  until  he  tlealt  out  some  dy  blow.’  Vhd.  II.  p.  179. 

\  aide/  »>  now  occond  ill  conanand  of  the  province  of  Ar- 

r.i^oii. 

e  miisi  here  close  our  conuneuU.  ^luch  interesiiii^  lualier 
still  lu  s  bctori*  ns,  but  we  have  readied  tbe  decisive  event  of 
the  war,  wbicii  v^as  only  feebly  protracted  by  the  struggies  ol 
( danei.i  in  the  South,  and  the  defence  of  Callao  hy  itodii;  and 
we  o.iniiot  spare  n>o!n  for  further  details.  Some  valuable  pa{)ers 
are  gi\en  in  the  Ap|>eiulices. 

(leimral  Miller  was  appointed  by  iiolivar,  president  of  the 
district  id'  l*otosi;  but  severe  indisposition,  originating,  it  was 
siippi  >ed,  in  some  injury  of  the  liver,  conipdlea  him  to  resign 
bis  post,  ami  solicit  leave  of  absence,  that  lie  might  obtain^  in 
his  luiiive  country,  the  liest  medical  aiul  surgical  assistance,  lie 
is  now,  we  btdieve,  in  Knglaiid. 


Art,  V  /At  0/  Hisiiirual  Proit/  ;  extutpu/ied  and  cjpiain^: 

with  i Observation^  on  th»‘  jKVuliar  Points  of  the  Christian  Evi- 
doncc.  Octavo,  pp.  ddtk  IVice  Lon d4ni,  1828. 

I  N  a  ioruier  NumbiT  ot  lids  Journal*,  commendation,  strong 
inileeil,  out  nol  mure  strong  than  just,  was  awarded  to  a  vo- 

*  Kckvtic  Review  for  Dec.  1827- 
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liim«>  hv  rh<»  Author  of  fl^o  y>ro«tont  xrorl< ;  whii^h,  nlfhott^h  f?H- 
cll^4*^i^||  n  jcuhjort  th^t  mav  ]>offooflv  f^lono,  ^Tf  h^ 

more  nclvanfaiTPonsly  stnHiofI,  if  takoii  rfm^cnitWolv  ^fUh  th^ 
t<mni*rwnrk.  'Vh\^  U,  howpvor,  Ttioro  likolv  fo  \yo  popniar,  ^inro 
U  comhin#^^  with  tho  «samo  o^hihition  of  phiio^ophir  ?»tatem^t 
.ind  jast  ^pa«^onin*^  and  with  tho  same  ffeneral  rhrtrf»rter  of  ««l- 
niiralile  composition,  a  still  Inroer  proportion  of  in<^eniotts  ilhis- 
trali«)n,  nivl  definite  result.  It  wonid  he  well  for  tnental  im¬ 
provement,  if  nine-tettths  of  the  popular  rnhhish  acctimtilrtfeil 
aiiti  a<diinulatinir,  in  the  shap<»  of  intrmhirtions  and  summaries, 
were  swept  nwav,  and  these  two  volumes^  with  the  same  Author's 
“  EltineiUs  of  'rhoii5»ht/*  ndopteil  in  their  place.  Kor  very 
carlv  education  they  are  not  suiter!,  as  they  are  not.  rlesi^ned  t 
but,  for  that  critical  |>erirM|  when  tl>e  minrl  is  hecomino  consciruis 
of  its  powers,  and  stnnjrirlini^  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  ignorance  a?id  prejudice,  we  know  of  nothing  so 
well  calculat4‘d  to  give  clear  views  and  just  confidence;  to  open 
up  distinct  prosi>ects  of  the  wide  fieUI  of  argument,  evidence, 
and  fact;  to  point  out  the  direct  roarl  or  the  circuitous  path; 
to  guitU*,  to  ciwourasrcy  ami  to  invigorate  the  evpiorcr  in  his  ar¬ 
duous  aixl  s<nnctimes  wearv  way. 

Tin*  llolv  Scriptures  obviously  present  themselves  to  ns  nn- 
der  a  twohdil  as^iect :  Kirst,  and  mainly,  as  the  I  )i vine  revela¬ 
tion  which  is  to  make  ns  wise  unto  salvation;  Secondly,  as  the 
authentic  anil  invalnahle  record  of  the  most  af>cient  history  ansi 
the  most  important  events  that  are  to  he  foumi  in  the  various 
annals  of  human  affairs,  'rhere  cati  l>e  ni>  question  that,  of 
tlicM!  ilitfcient  liglits  in  w  hich  they  are  to  he  n^garded,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  hc\on<i  all  comparison  the  ii>ost  imfmrtant  ;  yet,  it  is  «le- 
|)i*mh*nt  tor  much  of  its  authority,  and  more  of  its  complete  in- 
telligildlit y,  on  invest i nations  connected  with  tim  latter. 

*  There  are  some  snhjrrtR.’  remarks  4\fr.  Tiivlor,  in  his  prefnee, 

*  that  Is'long  by  equal  right  to  different  and  iiHlep«*n<lent  d«'partiTieHts 
uf  kixtwleiiee.  I'he  (’hristian  evidences  are  of  this  kind;  for  while 
they  form  an  inseparable  branch  ot*  tlusdogical  study,  they  are  mnnl- 
t'estlv  inclmled  alsii  in  the  province  of  general  history.  He,  tljerefore, 
vrho  <h*rotes  himself  to  the  knowh'd^  of  whatever  relates  to  the  post 
condition  f»f  mankind,  is  free  to  examine  these  evidences — nay,  he  is 
Isaind  to  examine  thenn — apart  from  their  connection  with  religion.* 

"I  his  imoortant  inquiry  is  mauogcil  by  Mr.  'Taylor  with 

utnirot  ahilitv.  He  firot  exemplifies,  in  the  instance  of  Hero- 

diitiis,  tiic  iiMiJii  processes  of  historic  proof;  and  Keving  thus 

luaut:  g4n)4i  ins  st.inding,  passes  on  ti>  the  .iiialysis  ot  the  Scrips 

tures,  taking  them  simply  as  the  materials  ot  history.  VVe  could 

i.ot,  without  a  large  lieiiiirfiou,  which  woidil  ahmist  trespass  on 

tlui  province  id'  the  luquiref  himikdt,  giv#  an  wle^Minf^  Ifleii  of 
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the  multifarious  contents  of  his  work  ;  a  few  «reneral  inliniati  Jiis, 
with  an  occasional  extract,  must  therefore  limit  the  pretensionH 
of  the  present  article. 

Wc  ijuite  agree  with  Mr.  Tuvlor,  in  his  selection  of  Heroiio. 
tus  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  proper  suhject  for  an  investigation 
of  this  kind,  llis  anticpiity,  the  eoinplicateil  and  interestiiiir 
subjects  aiul  eircuinstanccs  that  blend  themselves  with  the  in- 
Huirv,  the  very  objections  that  ‘  witless  or  malignant  scepticism* 
has  raised  against  his  veracity,  and  the  valuable  atteslatioj:s  to 
his  good  faith  w  hich  have  been  furifished  by  modern  traveilers; 
all  these,  with  many  other  peculiarities,  give  an  attractiveness, 
as  well  as  an  importance  to  the  discussion,  which  it  would  be 
didicult  to  parallel  in  any  other  instance. 

•  Though  euiii.  'lit  for  the  artless  simplicity  of  his  stylo,  this  writer 
displays  mit  a  little  skill  in  the  coodiiniUioii  of  hLs  materials.  Tlic 
op|M»sUion  and  contrast  t»f  topics,  the  mmle  of  his  transitions,  and  tlic 
graceful  progression  of  the  main  story,  attended  by  friquent  digres¬ 
sions,  all  l>earing  some  real  relation  to  the  principal  subject,  exhibit  a 
kind  of  manageir.ent  m)t  altogether  unlike  that  which  is  perceptible  in 
the  Kpics  of  Homer.  To  display  to  the  la'st  advantage  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger  which  the  Greeks  had  averted  on  the  tields  of  Marathon, 
of  Platea,  and  of  ^lyeale,  at  Artemisium,  and  at  Salamis,  it  Wiis  ne- 
cess;iry  to  give  an  ample  account  i>f  the  rise,  compiests,  and  magnitude 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Hut  this  retpiired  t«)  be  preci'ded  by  the 
history  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  the  overthrow  of  which  brought  the 
Persians  in  ctmtact  with  the  (iri*eks,  and  so  gave  iKcasion  to  the  war. 
Tlie  history  commences,  therefore,  with  an  account  of  the  kings  of 
Sardis,  ami  t's|H*cially  of  Cru'sus,  the  last  of  the  Lydian  monarchs. 
'Hiis  iH»int  <»f  time  Indiig  attained,  when  the  Persian  power  was  first 
diriH'tly  op|H>setl  tt)  that  of  the  (rnvks.the  history  pnarmls  to  narrate  the 
successive  ituiquesls  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  and  Africa,  till  at  length 
Cinvce  iH'came  the  scene  of  action:  —  and  it  close's  with  the  final  ex¬ 
pulsion  «>f  the  Harbarians  from  the  land  of  bberty.’  pp.  15,  1(). 

After  a  slight  hut  spirited  sketch  of  the  life  and  characteristic 
qualities  of  Herodotus,  and  a  cursory  esiablisbment  of  the  fact, 
timt  the  text  of  this  historian,  in  its  present  form,  was  extant 
jweviously  to  its  ]u;hlication  in  type, — Mr.  Taylor  passes  on  to  a 
more  elaborate  elucidation  of  its  hislorv  by  a  series  of  refer¬ 
ences  ami  oltai’or.s,  stretching  backward  from  Ku.stathius  to 
Diogenes  I..;.  ..ml  i.igber  still  up  the  .stream  of  time,  to 
I  hucydiiles  biiiiseli.  1  be  authenticitv  of  the  history  is  next 
I'stablisheil  as  a  necessary  consccpience  ot  its  genuineness ;  and 
its  facts  are  supported  by  a  relerence  to  eontemporarv  testi¬ 
mony.  Me  !ia%e  then  a  singidarly  \alua))le  cba])ter  on  ‘  inuMU*- 
*  feet  historical  e^iilence  ;  containing  an  acute  and  discriminat- 
ii.g  analysis  of  a  ]>ortion  of  the  (Sreek  historian.  'This  is  fol- 
low'cd  by  comment.^  on  the  ‘  oppiigiieis  ot  Herodotus*,  among 
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nlioin  Uicbardson  in  somewhat  more  roughly  liaixlled  than 
(juilc  accords  with  our  view'  of  tlie  matter.  Tlie  Gracia  meudax 
of  (liivtMial  still  weighs  with  us;  and  though  wc  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  all  the  lengths  that  Richardson  would  lead  ua,  wc 
Imve  U'en  too  much  staggered  hy  his  ohjeclions,  lightly  to  give 
diein  up.  Mr.  Taylor  sums  up  this  division  of  his  work  in  lan¬ 
guage  both  eloquent  and  impressive. 

*  Kven  if  it  could  Ik»  made  to  nn|>ear  proluihle,  that  in  the  first  agi*s 
of  the  world  Asia— and  in  Asia,  iVrsia,  was  the  centre  of  civilization, 
vet  it  must  bt*  granted,  that  so  ‘far  as  authentic  history  reaches,  the 
picture  of  the  Asiatic  nations  is  uniform  in  its  chameter  and  colouring. 
.—Amidst  its  millions — infirm  Inith  in  ImhIv  and  mind,  Asia  has  indera 
prcsluced  some  races  distinguishiHl  hy  a  fierce*  energy — by  nunantic 
courage — by  loftiness  and  richness  of  imagination.  But  w'here  is  there 
a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  that  has  displayed  the  cool  and  effective 
eiiergv,  the  high  and  consistent  intelligence,  the  exipiisitc  taste,  the 
\vcll>(h‘r(*cted  and  sustained  industry,  which  l>elong  to  the  European  na¬ 
tions  ? — No  such  ])nMlucts  of  the  east  can  Ih?  named.  Never  have  its 
hordes  risen  to  that  level  on  the  setde  of  intelligence  at  which  men  be¬ 
come  at  once  desirous  of  political  liberty,  and  capable  of  enjoying  so 
great  a  g^Knl. 

‘  The  relation  which  modern  European  armies— those  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese*,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  tne  English,  have  ahvays  Immc  to 
the  native  forces  of  India,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  history 
affirms  to  have  existed  in  all  ages  bi*tw'een  the  jHJople  of  the  t*ust'and 
of  the  w’est.  Though  the  latter  have  not  driven  the  former  Wfore 
them  like  sheep :  they  have  at  length  prevailed  as  men  prevail  over 
wolves ; — they  have  coiupiered,  as  courage  coiupiers  rage,  as  mind 
subdues  mere  force,  and  as  skill  is  more  than  numlxTs.  It  is,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  same  story  that  we  read,  whether  the  J>age  of  history  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  the  ex])loits  of  Clive  in  India,  or  of  Pompey  in  Parthia 
and  Syria,  or  of  Alexan<ler  in  Persia,  or  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon. 

*  The  narrative  of  IlercKh^tus  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  the 
first  chapter  of  the  history  <»f  the  jM*rennial  conflict  In'tween  Asia  and 
Kurope  :  and  this  commencement  of  the  story  is  in  j»erfect  hannony 
with  all  its  subsequent  events.  On  the  one  side  is  s<*en  a  brutal  and 
extravagant  desjxitism,  seated  on  the  fl<MKl8  of  a  Imundless  population, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  puerile  or  fer(»ciou8  ambition,  letting  forth  a 
deluge  of  w'ar,  the  course  of  W'hich  was  as  little  directed  by  skill,  as  it 
was  checked  l)y  humanity.  On  the  fitlier  side  are  st*cn  incomparably 
smaller  means  employed  with  incomparably  greater  intelligence: — and 
excepting  only  the  partial  events  of  war,  the  general  issue  has  ever 
U‘en  the  same.*'  pp.  1111,  119. 

The  disscrttition  on  tlie  value  and  use  of  spontaneous  testi¬ 
mony,  and  on  the  boundaries  of  authentic  history,  leads,  hy  an 


•  ‘  See  Genesis  ix.  2?.* 
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tfiuv  iUKi  wfU-niaiia^eil  irnnuition.  to  that  portion  of  the  vninme 
which  rtUlcfc  to  Holy  Writ;  and  we  reerret  the  impo^sihihty,  at 
iIh*  present  tnoiiieiit,  ot  giving  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  work,  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  We  have  de- 
hiyed  our  review  beyond  our  wishes,  in  the  hope  that  onr  lei¬ 
sure  ini^ht  admit  of  minute  abstract  and  adequate  discussion ; 
t»ur  exj>ectaliuns  have,  howover,  Injeii  disappointeil ;  and  we  can 
only  cxprcii^,  wiibout  exeiiipbfyini^,  our  opinion  ot  this  valuable 
Not  that  wo  always  ^o  aion^?  with  the  Author  in  his 
reaauimigh,  of  aa^  iitsoe  in  bis  inferences;  but,  even  w|M*re  he 
docs  not  comuiauil  our  assent,  he  constrains  our  admiration ; 
aiab  with  every  deduction  for  ditference  of  sentiment,  there  re- 
iiidiiis  a  liU  Hc  bulaiH:e  of  original  material,  vaiuabU*  alike  in  itself 
.ukI  in  it*  woikuutuship  ;  in  its  intrinsic  and  its  artificial  quality. 

'I'hc  four  chapters  entitled  ‘  Specimens  of  Historical  Infer- 
^  ences  gathered  from  the  Apostolical  Epistles’  are  fnll  of  im¬ 
portant  matters,  conveyed  in  language  well  suited  to  excite  and 
arrest  attention,  d'he  specmiens  of  free  translation  ln)ni  the 
New  Tcsiauient  are  extremely  interesting.  A  chapter  is  given 
tt>  a  dissi'iiation  on  the  ‘  Tse  of  Ethical  Writings  as  tiie  Mate- 

*  iiaU  of  History.’  The  vadume  is  closed  by  a  scries  of  *  Hints 

*  towards  an  Aualy.'^is  of  tiie  Christian  Evidences.’  From  this 
rlrapter  we  shall  extract  llic  following  iiiqiortmit  caution. 

'  It  ih  iiotiiing  but  a  prejudice,  though  it  is  one  nut  readily  dis|)eUed, 
uhich  l»*;ul.s  Us  to  (Icuiand  a  pro{M>rtiun  or  curres]>undeiicv  in  inagni* 
tiuh'.  or  in  ft»rco,  i»r  in  amount,  iK'tweeii  facts  and  testimony*  That  i* 
to  s.»y,  if  the  facts  are  cxtraorilinary,  or  if  important  consequences  re¬ 
sult  tmm  ihi'm,  wc  are  prone  tc»  heck  a  correlative  enhancement  of  the 
evidence  which  brings  them  to  our  knowledge  ;  i>r  if  such  an  eidiaiice- 
!iient  i**  not  to  be  obt;uned,  wc  tiiink  it  Judiciuut  to  withhold  «Hir  fiiith 
Ml  j)rt*|>ortion  to  tlic  NumM»s<‘d  inequality  of  (he  two.  Tliis  rule  of  Ik?- 
lu‘t  would  N‘  reasonable  if  snch  tacts  were,  by  any  real  intluence  or 
n.ilurul  c»»unection,  linked  with  the  medium  i>f  irunAmU.\iuH  by  wiiicll 
they  are  made  known  in  v.irioiis  directions.  But  it  needs  scarcely  to 
H*  said,  that  there  is,  in  tact,  no  such  connection — no  such  iuliucncc. 
The  tacts  iunl  the  evidence  are  as  independent  of  each  other  as  fortuity 
laii  nuike  them.  To  demaiul  a  proportion  between  tiiein,  is  tlierefure 
in  ibe  best  degree  ubsurd.  Ami  as  belief  or  assent  is  not  a  matter  of 
vht*ice,  Imi  of  reason,  we  have  no  liberty  to  frame  conditions  upon 
which  .done  we  will  make  the  surrender.  It  is  a  mere  chance  in  what 
^\a\  we,  ;u»  individuals,  tn'emne  informed  of  remote  facts.  The  most 
otdiiiary  ami  the  im»st  iiK>igiiiticant  events  may  ha]qH*n  tt»  lie  aHirmetl 
b)  .4  hU|K*rabundance  ot  teHtimoiiy  ;  while  otlier  facts,  nut  less  true, 
tloaigh  in  llie  highest  degree  exir.iordinary  or  irajKirtant,  may  reach 
the  parties  mo>i  inter»»>iod  in  them  by  a  single  and  unsupported  testi- 


".\uU  \  . 


Ihu  since  lit  Itlier  the  nature  ot  the  tacts  nor  the  extent  of  their 
•  ‘  quciKv s  i'.  hukeni  to  tht*  trstuuouy,  the  aanount  of  that  testimony 
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,anitot,  with  mmle  the  inetMUrettf  fmiih. — The  hard  men  t 

ut  ii  town  iiiukeM  itself  known  to  the  iiihatHtiinti*  of  the  sumnimlin^ 
onintrv — on  the  one  sitle,  hy  the  full  ronr  of  its  thumlers  ;  )mt  in  a.n- 
other  ihrecti«m,  ]H*rhft|)s,  an  intervening  range  of  wtHd-covend  hilU*  m 
quells  tin*  transniission  of  sound,  that  the  listful  fawn  of  the  forest 
srarcelv  eatehes  the  alarm.  Yet  the  vihnUion  is  distinctly  jx'rcejitible 
to  him  who  hearkens ;  and  though  the  clown  may  not  guess  its  nn»nn- 
irv’.  the  rxpen\*nced  soldier  doubts  not  for  a  moment  what  mar  l>e  its 
csnw*.  l)«H*s  then  a  just  logic  n^quire  that  the  ]>e<qde  on  the  one  side 
should  ln*liev»,  and  those  on  the  other  dotibt  the  fact  «»f  the  siege,  in 
mathematical  pro]>ortiou  to  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  that  reach 
the  ear?  'riiis  I'annot  1h»  ;  for  the  dit^ereno*  in  the  quantity  nf  evi- 
tlenee  is  purely  aecident>d.  And  eertainly,  if  our  faith  ought  not  to  lie 
nieiusiired  by  the  amount  of  evi<ieiu*e  that  may  happen  to  convey  to  tm 
the  knowledge  of  a  remote  fact,  neither  ought  it  to  Im»  regulated  by  the 
nature  or  the  consecpiences  of  the  facts.  If  the  contifuicd  discharge  of 
artillery  1m*  distiiietly,  though  faintly  perceiveil,  our  coiirtdence  in  the 
faet  eniiiiot,  in  reason,  he  <*uhanced  or  diminished  by  any  sup|)osition 
relative  to  the  occasion  of  tins  tiring: — it  may  1h*  a  mere  trial  of  ord¬ 
nance  at  an  arsenal ;  or  it  may  l>e  the  storming  f»f  a  fortr»*HS,  which  will 
issue  in  the  conqiiest  of  a  province — in  thechangi'of  a  dynasty — in  the 
ruin  of  ail  empire.’  ])p.  2r>rt — 258. 

We  have  not  done  Mr.  Taylor  justice  hy  this  imperfect  no- 
tiro;  we  trust,  however,  that  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our 
readers  to  jiulge  for  themselves.  It  woidd  have  been  easy  to 
extract  more  largely,  but  we  have  found  great  dillicnlty  in  de¬ 
taching  tlie  few  citations  we  have  given ;  and  as  it  is,  we  have 
(lone  them  injury  hy  a  somewhat  violent  dislocation. 


.\rt.  YI. — The.  Fall  of  .ViwcivA,  a  Po«*m.  By  Edwin  Atherstone. 

8vo.  pp.  288.  London,  1828. 

poem,  of  which  this  volume  contains  the  first  six  hooks, 
was  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  hetw’oen  the 
.•\uthor  and  his  friend  Martin,  to  work  together,  in*  their  re¬ 
spective  arts,  upon  the  same  subject,  treating  it  e:ich  according 
to  his  own  views  and  impulses.  The  painting  was  not  designed 
to  illustrate  the  poem,  nor  was  the  poem  compased  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  painting.  Vet  there  is,  certainly,  a  striking  har¬ 
mony  of  style  hetw’een  the  two.  VVe  know  not  how  we  could 
la  tter  describe  the  merits  an«l  the  faults  of  Mr.  Atherstone’s 
, '  ctiy,  than  hy  saying,  that  it  displays  all  the  picturesque  splen¬ 
dour,  and  gorgeon>ness,  and  boldness  of  enneeprion.  and  gene¬ 
ral  cU*  veiTiPss  of  Martin’s  paintings,— together  \vith  the  same 
iiiiiistinctness  of  development,  the  same  undue  nretlominance  of 
the  scenic  over  the  dramatic,  and  tliu  Eaaic  rcJundance  of  em- 
hellislnncnf.  Mr.  Alherstone  ie»  unquestionably  gifted  with 


HO  Alhi'fstone’s  Fall  af  Sinereh, 

taIcntH  of  no  moan  nnler,  anil  his  fancy  is  richly  stored  with  the 
classic  forms  of  poclical  imajLjery.  But  he  has  less  the  poet  s,  than 
the  painter’s  eye.  I  le  is  more  conversant  with  tlie  appearances 
f>f  nature,  tiian  with  her  essential  lorms  and  hiilden  attributes;  aiul 
human  beings  form  l)ut  the  lii;ures  in  the  spccUcle.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  the  perusal  of  this 
p«H'm.  But  how  far  llie  suhjeel  he  has  chosen,  in  itself  re- 
im»le  ami  shadowy,  may  have  impresseil  this  character  upon  his 
poetry,  or  how  far  the  very  choice  of  such  a  subject  indicates 
that  the  poetry  retlects  the  character  of  the  Author’s  mind,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  iletermine.  “ 'I'he  Fall  of  Nineveh”  is  a 
splendid  performance,  <|uite  worthy  of  occupying  a  place  on 
the  same  shelf  as  the  narrative  poems  of  the  Laureate,  with 
whom,  amon;;  living  poets,  Mr.  Atlicrstone  may  he  most  fairly 
comparetl.  'I'liere  are,  however,  many  |)nints  of  contrast  as 
wfll  :i<  tif  ivsemhiance.  I'lie  Author  of  Madoc  disdained  the  title 
ami  the  sh.iclvlcs  of  the  ICpic  :  Mr.  Atherslone’s  poem  is  accord- 
in;»ly  more  strictly  epical.  'The  charm  of  Southey’s  poetry 
greatly  consists  iu  the  occasional  touches  of  domestic  sentiment, 
and  hii»h*toncd  fccliuL;,  and  deep  communion  with  nature  iu  her 
forms  of  (piicl  hcanly,  which  relieve  the  wild  and  the  fantastic, 
the  uiu'iuith  or  the  prosaic,  in  his  metrical  narratives.  ’Fhere 
is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  so  much  lieart  in  his  poetr}’, 
that  this  redeemin'^  (piality  compensates  for  a  thousand  wilful 
transgressions  against  probability  and  good  taste.  Mr.  Ather- 
stone  has  fewer  faults  to  redeem :  witli  the  same  copiousness, 
lie  unites  more  taste,  though  less  reading.  But  there  are  fewer 
places  iu  his  poem  tni  which  both  the  fancy  and  the  heart 
of  the  rcailcr  woidd  tlcliglit  to  rest. 

But  we  are  tlctaiiiing  the  reader  too  long  from  the  poem  itself. 
'I’he  follow  ing  dcsci  ipliou  of  ‘  the  'ritaiiic  city  ’,  aH’ords  a  fair  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Author’s  powers. 

‘  Oil  Ninkn'kii’s  proud  towers  the  sinking  sun 
I II  cloudless  splendour  hmks,  nor  through  the  earth 
lake  gh»ry  doth  Ixdiold.  In  golden  light 
Magnificviit  the  mighty  city  stands, 

Kinpress  of  nations,  —  nor  her  coming  dcHiin 

Aught  feareth,— -nor  the  voice  t>f  prophet  old 

Itememh’rt'lh,— nor  of  her  iniquities 

he|H*nleth  her, — nor  the  avenging  hand 

Of  llniven  incenscHl  doth  drinul  ; — hut,  w’ith  her  pomp 

Made  drunken,  and  the  glory  of  her  might, 

Her  lunid  in  pride  ex;dteth,  and  to  fate, 

As  to  u  bridal  or  a  ilance  doth  pass. 

riu*  Hauling  orh  descends:  his  light  is  quenched: 

The  pilden  splendours  fnnn  the  walls  are  Hed. 

Kvfii  so  thy  glories,  mighty  Ninkveh  ! 
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Shaii  ihirkcn.  uiid  itii|>en<*tnd»le  iii^ht* 

Oil  \%'}iudi  no  morn  imiHt  rist*.  envelope  th«»e  * 

*  Hut  jov«>ns  is  tlie  stirring  city  now  : 

'Hu'  moon  is  clear,  —  the  stars  are  I'oming  forth, — 

'rhe  evening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.  Ketired 
Within  his  gorgeous  hall,  Assyria’s  king 
Sit  >  at  the  banquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Hevels  delightiMl.  On  the  gihled  roof 
A  thoiisMiid  golden  lamps  their  lustre  Hing, 

And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  thnme 
Oem-lHKssed  that,  high  on  j:iMp<‘r  ste|>s  uprnise<l, 

Idke  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands, 

Suii'Splendours  Haishing  round.  In  woman’s  garb 
'Die  stMisual  king  is  clad,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  lK*aiitt‘ous  concubines,  'i’hey  sing, 

And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sigh, 

And  fe4*d  his  ear  with  lioneyed  Hatteru's, 

Ami  laud  him  as  a  (iinl.  All  rarest  ri4)wers, 
llright-hm'd  and  fragi-:int,  in  the  brilliant  light 
lll<Man  as  in  sniishiiie :  like  a  nionntain  stream^ 

Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 

Heard  hv  the  hniely  traveller  through  the  vah', 

With  dream-like  murmuring  melmlious, 

In  diamoiul  showers  a  crystal  fountain  falls. 

All  fruits  (h'licious,  and  «d‘  every  clime, 

Jieantcous  to  sight,  and  (Mloriferiais, 

Invite  the  taste;  and  wines  of  snnny  light, 

Itose-hm'd,  or  gohh'ii,  f(i»r  the  feasting  (bids 
Fit  iieetar:  sylph-like  girls,  and  bbsmiing  boys, 
Flower-erowned,  and  in  apparel  bright  as  spring, 

Attend  upiai  their  biihling:  at  tlie  sign. 

From  bands  niiHeen,  voluptuous  music  lircnthes, 
llar]>,  dulcimer,  and,  sw<H*test  far  of  all, 
woman’s  imdlitluouH  voice.  W  hat  pnmpere<l  sense. 

Of  luxury  most  rare  and  rich,  can  ask, 

( )r  thoncht  cf*nceive,  is  there.’ 

pp-  7-»- 

#  «  «  ♦  • 

‘  Thnaigh  all  the  city  sounds  the  voice  of  joy, 

And  tipsy  merriment.  On  the  spacious  walls, 

That,  like  huge  s«'a-clitls,  gird  the  city  in, 

.Myriads  of  wanton  fet't  go  to  and  fro: 

(ia^*  garments  rustic  in  the  scented  bn*e*e, 

C'nmson  and  azure,  purple,  green,  and  gold: 
baugh,  jest,  and  ])a.sa>ng  whisper  are  hi^rd  there  ; 

'i'imhrrl,  and  Iut<s  and  dulcimer,  and  song ; 

.\nd  many  feet  that  tread  the  danc<*  are  seen, 

.And  arms  npHiing,  and  swaying  heads  plume-crowned. 

So  is  that  city  steeped  in  rerelrv. 

nmi..  I. - s.s. 
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g»j  i  FaU  AV/it'ir/i. 

‘  Yvl  is  ihe  Tear  of  her  destruction  amie ! 

For  \i  itb  a  i^rirvous*  huiid  the  satnips  ruh*^! 

'Hie  iiatioiw  ;  while  the  sensual  king, 

In  his  vast  |mlace,  like  a  I>eity, 

TnM'en  by  all,  and  inacceHsible, 

In  one  unbroken  and  voluptuous  dream 

FusmhI  vt'am  away*  and  hwded  not  the  cries 

Of  the  oppressed’, — nor  ft»r  justice  cartel, — 

Nor  of  his  fieople  thought  but  as  of  slaves 

('reated  for  his  pleasures.  Hut  ere  long 

A  s«»lenm  lesson  waits  him,  learned  too  late ; 

rnthought  of  now;  for  all  the  Fast  was  his: 

From  Indus  westward  to  the  Hellespont, — 

From  north  of  C/as])ian  to  the  Persian  gulf, — 

A  host  of  natimis  whom  no  tongue  could  sum, — 

All  ealliMl  Assyria  lord ;  and,  year  by  year, 

•  •  •  • 

To  giant  Ninkvkh  new  warriors  »i»iit 

'lo  grace  her  monareirs  state,  and  guard  his  throne. 

What  should  he  finir? — And  }et  his  fate  wa.s  nigh.’ 

]»p.  11,  12. 

Wc  can  make  nuun  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  it  must 
\k’  the  combat  between  the  Assyrian  tyrant  and  the  rebel  Mede, 
which  will  exemplify  Mr.  Atheistone's  talents  in  a  varied  strain. 

*  h'irst  out  Hew  the  lance 
Of  the  indignant  king  ;  hut  erring  Hew'  ; 

Ft»r,  b;iekward  in  the  charif»t  as  he  rode, 

Ix'HS  true  his  aim,  standing  unsteadily  : 

Hut  then  Arlmces  cast.  Th  e  monstrous  beam 
Right  towiu'd  the  bosom  of  the  king  Hew  on, 
i^'uddeidy  whirring.  He  the  coming  death 
Heheld  —and  sUmped.  (’h»se  ifer  his  crest  it  pass«*4l, 
Ht'iidiug  the  plume.  Then  ruse  again  the  king, 

And.  with  more  cautious  aim,  a  second  laiuv 
Hurled  at  the  Mede, — with  all  his  strength  hurled  he. 
Hissing  the  wea|H»n  rushed  ;  but  yet  again 
Krn‘d  from  the  mark.  Well  for  Arbaces  m>! 

For  with  such  fury  Hew’  it,  that,  the  car 
Striking  in  front,  right  thrmigh  its  ctnit  of  brass. 

And  thriHigh  the  tuken  plank,  and  inner  plate, 
i'rashing  it  burst,  and  in  the  gaping  rent. 

Angrily  gnarring,  jarring,  rockinl  to  rest. 

‘  Down  looked  the  astonished  Mede,  and  at  his  feet 
The  whide  bright  ixiint  beheld.  ’Dien,  rising,  aimed. 

And  dr4»ye  the  nisning  K{>ear  ;  m»t  harmless  now. 

True  to  its  aim  the  monarch  saw  it  still, 
i^id  |ea]fod  aside;  so  m'ujhmI:  but,  on  tlie  head, 

Striking  the  woundetl  ctuirscr  of  the  king, — 
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Derp  in  the  brain  the  >  forceful  weapon  sank, 

Aiut  smote  him  dead.  1>owd  fell  lie  inatantly; 

And  over  him  the  hindmost  horses  rolled, 

C'hest  to  the  ground.  Out  sprang  at  once  the  king, 

Drawing  his  sword,  the  traces  to  divide ;  ^ 

And  with  him  Dam.  Toiling  as  they  stood, 

'rhe  chariot  from  the  cumbering  corse  to  free, 

Tow'rd  them,  with  sword  in  hand,  Arbooes  few ; 

And,  Hying,  cried  aloud— Turn  tyrant,  turn  !— 

Leave  thy  dead  steed,  and  of  thyself  have  care. 

For  surely  shalt  thou  perish!** 

*  At  these  words. 

Started  the  king,  and,  his  broad  shield  of  gold. 

From  out  the  car  upsnatching,  tmvard  the  foe 
Sprang  furiously.  That  seen,  Arboces  mused ; 

For,  in  his  haste  forgotten,  his  otvn  shield 
Within  the  chariot  hung  ; — and  if  to  turn. 

And  take  it  thence,  he  doubted,— or  to  rush. 

With  odds  against  him,  to  the  mortal  strife. 

A  moment,  but  no  more,  in  doubt  he  stood : 

In  his  good  cause  then  trusting,  and  that  strength 
Which  never  yet,  in  battle,  or  in  sport 
Athletic,  equal  met, — his  Haming  sword 
Aloft  he  shook,  and  went:  the  snowy  plume 
To  his  light  tread,  as  of  the  wild  stem's  bound. 

Airily  dancing,  went  he ;  and  to  him 
The  king,  approaching,  thus. 

‘  “  ^^'hat  WTctch  art  thou, 
That,  twice  this  day,  hast  dared  to  meet  the  king, 

In  battle  insolent  .^—Presumptuous  worm  ! 
lAnirii  now  that  monarchs  have  the  arm  of  (hsl 
To  punish  traitors.— Bend  thy  giant  knee. 

And  sM'car  allegiance  here  ;  tliy  swiftest  horse  • 

Uiit<i  our  chariot  yoke,  and  clear  the  dead 
That  cumbtTs  it  '; — with  us  then  to  the  field 
Return,  and*  thy  black  guilt  in  traitor's  blood 
Wash  out, — then  shall  the  king  thy  pardon  give, 

And  set  thee  high  that  men  shall  bow  to  thee. 

And  call  thee  lord, — for  valiant  sure  thou  art. 

And  mighty  in  the  battle." 

‘  Scornfully 

Spake ttheii  the  Mede.  To  other  king  than  Him 
\\'h<»st»  throne  is  heaven,  this  knee  shall  never  bow : 

But  Iciust  of  all,  thou  sceptred  goat,  to  tht*e, — 

Drunken  and  lewd  ! — To  die,  or  slay  thy  foe, 

Prepare,  and  t;ilk  not ;  for  in  me  l>enolu 
The  Mcdc  Arbaccs." 


M4  Alherslune**  FuU  of  Sinerth. 

*  Half  the  name  remained 
UnuttereJ  aiill,  when,  rushinjf.  he  lieheld 
The  tfleauiing  falchiuu  of  the  maddened  kiii^. 

The  blow  with  his  own  swird  aside  he  turned  ; 

But  struck  luH  yet  u|piin  ;  for,  tierce  iia  tire, 

Out  daiued  the  King, — blow  driving  upon  blow 
Impetuoualy, — the  eye  with  glare  of  steel 
Dualling',  -  and  deafening  with  loud  shonta  the  ear. 

Now  stepping  back,— now  warding  otf  the  stroke, — 

To  this  side  springing  now', — and  now  to  that, — 

With  arms  unequal  thus,  the  Mede  awhile 
Defensive  fought ;  still  watching  till  the  shield 
Kntrancc  should  leave  unguardetl.  But  not  long 
I'oul  measure  kepi ;  for  on  his  corslet  twice, 

I.aNid  knocking,  the  tierce  wea{N»n  of  his  foe 
Butrunce  dcuiuiided  ;  and  the  iron  door. 

That  never  yet  to  arm  of  man  gave  ^vay, 

At  the  third  summons  burst.  No  longer  then 
The  Mede  his  rage  siilKlued :  with  giant  strength, 

And  lightning  swiftness,  waving  high  his  sword, 

Ihiwn  through  the  lifttnl  shield  he  dnive  it, — down 
rhruugh  plume  ujid  adamantine  helmet, — dowm 
Through  the  thick  bn»idered  liiiing~thrt>ugh  the  skin, — 
Ami  piercinl,  at  last,  the  Inme.  But,  w'ith  the  stroke. 

Like  glass  in  fragments  Hew  the  temperetl  blade ; 

And  ill  his  hand  the  ivory  haft  alone 
The  astonisiied  Minle  beheld.* 

Ot  the  poem  as  a  whole,  we  forbear  to  s|)eak,  as  ‘  the  greater 
|M)rtioii  is  yet  to  come,*  We  certainly  would  encourage  the 
Author  to  complete  it,  hut  within  much  more  contracted  limits 
than  he  contemplates.  Ills  conceptions  are  too  gigantic;  he 
does  not  seem  to  unilerstand  the  rules  of  proportion ;  and  thus, 
iiisiead  ol  a  cahiuet  picture,  he  gives  us  a  painting  on  the  scale 
ol  an  altar-pieiv.  \N  e  are  atraid  that  we  must  pronounce  the 
|HH'm  a  brilliant  mistake,  hut  such  as  only  a  man  of  high  talent 
aihl  )>octU'al  enthusiasm  coiihl  have  committed. 


1 


XOTICKS. 


Art.  VII.  ChristUtn  Recordt ;  or  n  Short  ami  Plain  Hlatory  of 
Church  of  (’hrist :  rontalnlni;,  the  Livea  of  the  Apoatlea,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sufferings  of  Martyrs,  the  Kise  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  present  State  of  the  Christian  (’hurch.  By  the  Her. 
Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Tliird  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
IHmo.  pp.  AV2.  Price  .Tr.  (W.  London,  1H2H. 

If  every  Englishman,  and  every  English  child,  ought  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  general,  hut  cf»rrect  knowledge  <if  the  history  of  his  eoun- 
tiT,— a  |K»sition  which  few  will  dispute, — much  more  might  every 
Cliristinn  child  to  lie  made  >uv|uninttHl  w’ith  the  history  of  theC'hristian 
('hurch.  Yet,  this  is  a  branch  of  iustrurtion  which,  we  apprehend, 
has  U^n  more  negh»cted  by  parents  nml  teachers,  'than  alnoMt  any 
other; — ]mrtly  tm'ing,  perhaps,  to  the  M*ant  of  some  such  brief  and 
popular  sketch  of  (.'hurch  History  us  the  present. 

Mr.  Sims’s  work  ‘  consists  of  plain  facts  in  plain  language,  and  waa 

*  drawn  u])  for  plain  piMiple ;  chiefly  for  the  ]Mior  and  for  children,  but 
‘  for  others  also  who  have  not  time  to  read,  or  money  to  purchase,  the 
‘  valuable  but  expensive  volumes  of  Mosheiin,  Milner,  and  other  hia- 

*  torians.'  For  this  purjioae,  it  is  well  adapted  ;  comprising  a  pitting 
and  instructive  outline,  which  may  serve  as  an  intro<liiction  to  larger 
works ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  CJhnatian  fami¬ 
lies  and  the  conductors  of  Sunday  and  other  schcsds.  It  is  also  well 
suited  to  the  cottage  library.  Extracts  from  this  volume  have  already 
l>een  published  in  m<Hlern  (ire<'k  and  in  Italian,  under  the  sujierin- 
trndence  of  Mr.  Jowett  of  Malta  ;  and  it  has  had  the  still  rarer  good 
fortune  to  be  partly  translated,  by  the  late  Dr.  Milne,  into  Chinesa! 


Art.  VI 1 1.  1.  Report  of  the  Speeches  and  Proceedings  of  a  Dinner 

l  ommemoratc  the  Ab^ition  of  the  Sacramental  Testt  on  Wcoinesday 
the  18th  day  of  .June,  1828.  Taken  in  Short  Hand  by  Mr.  Gurney, 
8 VO.  pp.  78.  Price  8.t.  Lmidon,  1828. 

2. ‘The  Debates  in  both  I fottses  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  as  Reported  in  the  Times  News¬ 
paper.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Kev.  .John  niirder,  A.M.  Hvo.  pp.  230. 
rrice  4jr.  (v/.  Ij<indon,  1828. 

Thf.sk  are  highly  interesting  documents,  of  which  every  Protestant 
Uissenter  ought  to  lie  in  pitHScasion,  in  order  to  hand  them  down  to  his 
children  after  him.  Thi?  auspicious  event  which  they  commemorate,  is 
jaie  in  which  e%'ery  enlightened  Christian  and  patriot  must  rejoica. 
fhe  circumstances  too  which  attended  it  are  highly  remarkable.  The 
tone  and  temper  of  the  debates,  the  liberality  evinced  by  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  just  notions  of  the  rights  ol 
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Xutices. 

iwimwJM*  wcr»  liwuifcsted  to  prevail  to  a  degree  laffare  an- 

kmmu,--Kivu  to  both  the  event  itself  and  to  the  record  an  ndditinmd 

Hit'  rot.  /•  T  j  i.  nr  L 

III  Iiu‘  ri^Kiri  Ot  the  tlelwte  in  the  Iionso  of  Lord«  on  the  2*>th  of 
Aj.nl.  there  l^  an  iiiuceumev  which  we  are  happy  to  Im'  alile  to  correct. 
'I'he  Ui^ho^>  of  Liciirteia  i»  liiaile  to  say  (p.  170) :  ‘  There  wan  not  one 

•  of  tile  jH-Ulioiu,  he  believeil,  excepting  one  introdnceii  bv  a  noble  earl* 
'  on  the  opjm^lte  Mcie  of  the  hoU!»e.  and  a  second  presented  by  the  noble 

•  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government,  that  did  not  breathe  a  spirit  of 
‘  dUfivling  towards  the  church-esublishment— nay,  that  did  not  ex- 
‘  preihc.  deU*i>laUoii  against  it.'  This  very  mistaken  assertion  drew  forth 
ill  the  htiuae  ciicsof  ‘  No,  no.’  We  know  it  to  lie  utterly  at  variance 
uiih  the  fact,  al  least  as  regards  the  character  of  many  petitiona. 
'1  he  reporter,  however,  was  mistaken  in  attributing  the  speech  to  the 
HiNOop  of  IJchfield,  wiio  would  never  S4>  egregiousiy  have  committed 
hiur^'lf.  We  can  positively  allirin,  that  it  was  a  ditferent  prelate,  n«g 
long  raised  to  the  Episco{i«ii  bench,  and  who  sef*ms  to  know  ns  little  of 
the  Diswulers  a;,  he  docs  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime.  One 
of  tiicM*  cauM.‘>,  he  M:ems  to  think,  is  detaining  chihlren  from  church  in 
Sunday  schools  I  It  must  have  been  doubly  vexations  to  Hi.shup  Ryder, 
to  U'  mode  rcdponslblc  fur  such  a  .wntimeiit  as  this. 


Art.  1  \.  I'he  ComfUvtcncsji  of  Minisierial  Quaiitfcaiion,  Bv  John 
Howard  Iliuton,  A.31.  l*Jnio.  pp.  .~>4.  Price  London,  11129. 

I’liK  preface  to  this  discourse  refers  us  to  a  fonner  work  by  the  Au¬ 
thor,  which  we  h.ive  nut  \ct  found  op{Mirtuiiitv  to  notice.  We  shad 
in  tills  pUce.  tiierefore,  otlVr  no  remark  on  the  Author’s  theolugiedi 
'^i.itemeiits  ;  but  concur  in  rmonmeudiug  his  views  of  Ministeriai 
(Juaiihcation  to  the  attention,  not  only  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
oihiv.  hut  uf  all  cuiiductors  of  etlucation  for  the  ministry.  Soma  of 
.Mr.  Hinton's  remarks  are  truly  judicious  and  useful.  ‘  Bt'ware',  he 
*  of  thinking  that  preaching  is  every  thing.  A  man  mav  bean 

*  tidiniruble  pifuclier,  ami  yet,  in  some  important  respects,  be  hunent- 

*  jiiily  unfit  for  the  ministry  and  more  es|>ecially  for  the  pastoral  otficc.’* 
‘  It  i.s  not  less  msultul  to  pursue  the  editicntioii  of  the  nock  in  private 
‘  interouirsi* ;  and  in  adilitiou  to  this,  it  is  required  to  conduct  the 

voiuenis  uf  the  .issociate  l>o«ly.’  Again  :  the  importance  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  C  hrisiiuii  graces  aiul  the  Ciiristiau  temper,  as  U'uring  upon 
muii'^teiial  iiM'tuIness,  is  very  properly  adverteu  to.  *  Austere 
|H>siti«ius,  ill  rtxulated  temjier,  vehemeut  passions,  imprudent  lips’,— 
ai«\  iiultvd,  glaring  intiriiiitics  scarcely  compatible  with  the  csscntiali 
i»i  iiiinislerial  quolifioition  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  Ihi  harshly  cen- 
suretl.  It  must  \n*  mily  liecausc  harsli  censure  is  apt  to  irritate  and 
uifgravatc.  rather  than  to  reclaim.  There  is  one  sentence,  however, 
wnich  M»mew  hat  startbxi  us.  A  m*glect  of  prayer,  among  Christians, 
Mr.  Hinton  thinks  to  be  ‘  one  of  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  age’;  and 
it  u.  he  aiids.  *  one  which  no  man  is  so  |>owerfully  luved  to  nmounof 
us  4i  minister  of  the  gosper.  M  iin  regard  to  the  assertion  in  the 
former  part  of  the  sentence,  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  its  correctnew,* 


•J 


and  ft*  to  thp  ft  rbrntinn  miniHtrr  IWnij  in  thft  nf 

pmTfn*,  im  ftTYitnintintj  to  ft  Tf  snrh  r?wrv  ,if 

^aiit  rtn*l  |H*rilon»<  in(N>nsi'«t»»T!oy  do  rxi^t.thrv  r  'qniro  to  lx*  dt'j  »• 'rutod 
in  innrh  mon»  distinct  mid  af!cf]!!nt<»  terms  than  arc  here  emplmed.' 


Art.  X.  .//^»r '»/>•»*?  (]tT»nn^:  a  f  'r 

cially  desijrned  as  a  (’hristtinis  and  Xen* 
Prf.Hcnt.  j>p.  IJd,  with  (hits.  Prin*  U. 


aH  Seasons:  hut  rsne- 
Vear’s  (»it>  or  Hirthuay 
f^ondnn,  IHl;th 


Tfiis  neat  little  rolnme,  somewhat  hnstilr  pot  up  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  more  eoativ  anminls,  rest*  its  rlnima  to  pnhllr  favour  upon 
it!  cheupnesft,  the  linen ceptioimhle  tendenrv  of  the  piece*  selected,  nnd 
the  announcement  of  n  new»  feature  of  attnetion,  rn.  prire  esanys  on 
ffiren  snhject*.  All  vounp  persons  under  sixteim  nre  invited  to 
become  com |>eti tors.  'I^wo  subjects  are  piven  for  the  ensuinp  year; 
the  first,  a  theme  for  oripinnl  composition  ;  the  second,  nn  extract  from 
I’itvro  for  translation  ;  ami  the  prises  to  lie  nwnrdcd  to  the  successftil 
candidates,  will  exceed  I ‘2/.  in  value.  Wc  sincerely  wish  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  success  in  their  well-meant  efforts ;  l)ut  mtist  recommend  a  conirf- 
(lerahle  improvement  in  lx>th  the  editiiip  and  the  emliellishment  of  the 
future  volumes  as  indispensable. 


/Vrt.  XI.  The  EngHehman**  Almttnftrk ;  or  I>a1ly  (’nlendnr  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Information  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  pp.  tiO.  Price  ‘it.  IW. 

WiTTTOT’T  interfering,  either  ns  parti zans  or  as  umpires,  in  the  nupry 
controversy  lietween  the  Stationers’  (’ompany  and  the  V^efttl  Society, 
HT  must  say,  that  the  result  of  the  coTn|>et!tion  between  the  two 
learned  fsidies  here  presents  itself  in  the  beneficial  shape  of  the  neatest 
and  ls*st  printed  Almanack  that  we  have  yet  Ht*cn.  We  haw  not  had 
time  verv  closidy  to  compare  the  rival  Almanacks,  the  British  nnd  the 
Knglishman's.  We  have  heard  that  one  has  pone  apainst  the  tide,  and 
that  the  other  has  missed  the  term  ;  from  which  it  mipht  lie  inferred, 
that  the  eilitor  of  the  one  is  the  better  astronomer,  nnd  the  other  editor 
the  l)etter  lawyer.  How  this  mav  lie,  we  cannot  say.  In  the  puhlict- 
fion  Ud’orc  us.  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Heecher's 
naetui  i'ahles  fi»r  the  (Tuidance  of  Friendly  S*icieties.  with  other  calcn- 
lut  i4*iis  for  the  Umetit  of  Benevolent  Institution*.  In  fiict,  the  pngea 
are  crowded  with  information  ;  and.t4»  whomsoever  our  thanks  nre  due, 
the  public  are  certainly  the  painert  by  tht*  additional  care  nnd  pains  be¬ 
stowed  upon  these  indispensable  '  anniiaU  *.  We  may  just  remark, 
that  the  A.  H.  should  have  lieen  preen  among  the  other  epochs. 


^  I?  ••  Ml 

t  %  ♦'•■#*? 


Akt.  Ml.  I.ITKU.VUY  INTELLIGENCE 


The  follouiii)(  Works*  tire  announced  as  in  the  Press: — 

1.  The  C’hri^lian  .Miirincrs  Journal;  or,  a  Series  of  Ohservatiow 
ttul  Herieelums  uu  a  Ship ;  the  Sea  ;  Sailors  ;  the  Works  of  God  ;  the 
lleatlien;  War;  Time;  Oojith ;  \c.  &c.  Intended  for  the  especial 
Iteaeht  «if  StnuneJi,  and  the  jienenil  ^kI  of  ever)’  one.  W  ritten  at  Set 
by  mu  Olhcer  in  the  Royal  Xavy.  In  1  vol.  llhno. 

*2.  A  smmd  ^^^Iulne  of  Sermons,  chieriy”  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Kdwurd  Rather,  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  the  DioCi*se  <»f  Lich¬ 

field  an<l  l\»veiitry,  and  Vicar  <if  Meolc  Brace,  Salop.  In  I  vol.  Rvo., 
with  a  new  Kdition  of  Vol.  1. 

3.  'Hie  Inter|H»sIiious  of  Divine  Pnwidence.  Selected  exclusively 
from  the  Holy  Seriplures.  Ry  Joseph  Fincher,  Esq.  1  vol.  12ino. 

1.  A  Vom|»auiou  to  the  Altar.  W’ith  Occasional  Prayers.  By 
Geor^;c  K.  .Marsh,  .V..M.  Minister  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Park-street, 
(inisvenor-Mjuare.  Ulmo.  Price  li.  <k/.  boards.  . 

*).  S>uiuai5 ;  Plain,  Rrief,  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  Ten  ComuiandmcnU.  Ry  John  Xaiice,  D.D.  1  vol.  .. 

fi.  Lvrics;  Sacred  and  Misceliaiieous.  Uv  Miss  Jewsbnrv.  1  vol. 
fouI»eap. 

7.  A  Fourth  Course  of  Practical  Sermons;  expressly  adapted  to  be 
read  ill  Faniilie.s.  Rv  the  Rev,  Harvev  Marriott,  Rc*ctor  of  Claverton, 
amt  Chtplain  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon.  Rvo. 

R.  lA.’tiers.  on  the  ('limate.  Inhabitants,  Productions,  &c.,  of  the 
Xeil|^herries,  or  Blue  Mountains  of  Coimbatuor,  South  India.  By 
James  Hough,  of  Madras. 

9.  Plain  Sthious  <»n  scime  of  the  loading  Truths  of  the  Gospel.  By 
the  H«v.  William  Mousley,  M.A.  i2mo.  Price  ;»j.  boards. 

IP.  A  V  olume  (*f  SvruioiiN.  Ry  the  Rev.  W’.  F.  Vuijcc,  Assistant 
Minister  of  St.  John’s  (’ha|K*l,  RiNiford  Row. 

In  tne  Prt'ss,  the  Library  of  Religious  Knowledge,  consisting  of  a 
Series  of  ilrigiual  I  reatim's,  written  in  a  [Hipular  and  familiar  style, 
on  the  most  im|H)rtiint  Subjects  relating  to  the  History,  Propheciea» 
J%»ctrines,  ami  Duties  of  IL'vealed  Religion.  The  whole  to  to  con* 
cucteJ  by  Clergy  men  of  the  C’hurch  of  England. 

.V  X  umber  uii*  apmar  every  Fortnight,  price  ixl.  ’The  Publica- 
uoa  ti*  c*»muHMu.v  on  the  31st  of  Januarv. 
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I’hf  Fifth  :iim!  Part  of  Bucfator's  Riblia  Sacra  Polygloitt, 

o.niainins?  tlio  oiitin*  New  TeHtament  in  five  Lnn^a^,  is  now  ready 
for  delivery.  'I'lie  Syriac  W^rsion  is  to  be  had  separately. 

In  the  Press,  the  C'Jiristinii  Minister's  Pocket  Companion  ;  contain¬ 
ing  Sehs’tions  of  the  niiwt  striking;  Passa<»es  relative  to  the  ministerial 
()tfici*.  Character,  \*c  ,  from  the  Vl^)^ks  of  eminent  Authors,  ancient 
ami  modern.  Ry  Shnttlexvorth.  1  vol.  IRmo. 

In  the  Press,  in  1  handkome  vol.  12mo.,  Scripture  Rulaiices ;  being 
a  Stdection  of  the  Promises  and  Threatenings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
>vstematically  arranged.  Ry  the  Hev.  J.  Young. 

In  the  Pri^ss,  ('ounsels  and  ('autions  for  Y<iuth.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Th(»rnton.  1  vol.  IHnio. 

Ill  the  Press,  Letters  on  Missions.  Ry  W.  Swan,  Missionary  at 
Sclinginsk.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  hy  William  Orme,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  liondon  Missionary  Society.  1  vol.  12ino. 

Tlu*  Modern  Martyr,  by  the  Author  of  the  Evangelical  Rambler^ 
in  2  vols.  ]2mo.,  is  nearly  roaily  for  Publication. 

The  Rev.  J.  I).  Parry,  M.A.,  of  St.  Peter's  Cidlege,  ('ambridgC, 
luis  in  the  Prc'ss,  in  1  v(d.  |M>st  Hvo.,  The  L<*gentlary  Cabinet :  a  Se- 
liH'tion  of  Rritish  Xatimial  Ralluds,  ancient  and  imnlern,  from  the  best 
.\uthors,  with  Notes  and  Illustrati<»ns. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  The  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  a  Poem, 
in  throe  ('autos.  Ry  the  Rev.  J.  Young. 

In  the  Press,  The  Natural  History  of  EiithiiHiasm.— Contents  :  En^ 
thnsiasm  Secular  and  Religious — Enthusiasm  in  Devotion  —  Enthusi¬ 
astic  Perversion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Influence — Enthusiasm  the 
Source  of  Heresy — The  Enthusiasm  of  Prophetical  Interpretation— 
Kiithusiastic  Abuses  of  the  Ibietrine  of  a  Particular  Provicience — The 
KiithusiaMii  of  Christian 
thusi;a»in. 


Philanthropy — Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Eii- 


William  Howitt  Inis  nearly  ready  for  the  Press,  The  Rm»k  of  the 
S«‘;LS4ms  ;  a  \'<dame  intended  as  a  complete  Com|mnion  for  the  Lover 
of  tlu*  (’ouutry  ;  containing,  in  original  Articles  on  <*ach  Month,  Cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  Seasons  from  personal  Observations,  ])oetical  and 
jiictnrosfjue  Descriptions,  rural  Occupations,  &c. ;  most  complete  and 
accurate  Tables  of  the  Migrations,  Haunts,  &c.,  of  Rirds ;  and  floral, 
astronomical,  botanicil,  and  entomological  C'alendars, — the  List  two 
containing  many  original  01)8er%’ations  in  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
>hire.  The  whole  to  be  illiiKtrated  with  a  great  variety  of  Wood-cuU 
from  new  Designs,  executed  liv  the  most  eminent  Artists. 

.Mr.  John  Hinds  (Author  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon)  has  in  the 
Prrs.s,  'Tlie  Groom’s  Oracle,  and  Stable  Pocket  Directory  ;  in  which 
the  uiauagenient  of  Horses  generaliy,  as  to  Feeding,  Exercise,  and 
Health,  is  treated  of  in  a  familiar  Discourse  between  two  Partiea  en- 
gai:ed  in  the  conditioning  of  Horses :  accompanied  with  a  new  Book 
of  Receipts. 

the  1st  of  February  will  l>f  published,  A  Treatise  an  Pniitin;^ 


L  'tUrary  InteUitieucr, 

iiiHl  Dycinic  ‘Silk  SJiawU  and  (iarmcnts  in  Pmnanont  and  Fancy  Co- 
lour*.  '  IJy  11.  M‘KiTnan.  KxptTinuntal  (’olour-maker  and  Dycn 

Andrew  I’rc,  >1.1)..  F.R.S..  has  in  the  Prrsn,  a  hirije  Octavo 
Vulunic,  entitled,  A  New  Syatnn  of  (retdojry,  in  which  the  }rrpnt  He. 
viuutiuua  td  tiu*  Karlli  and  Animated  Nature  arc  rtn-onciled  at  once  to 
.MudcTii  Science  and  SacriMl  Hiotory.  The  Author  has  undertaken  to 
!iolve.  oil  the  known  laws  of  Pkuxic*  ami  Chemistry,  witliont  invc.king 
('unieU  or  any  Astronomical  Fictions  to  his  aid,  the  various  Knigroai 
reUlive  to  the  lVm|H*raturc  of  the  Antediluvian  (rlol)e,  and  to  the 
(•mdation  ut  the  Or^mnic  Hemuins  (»f  its  successive  Strata,  which  Cu¬ 
vier,  lluudadtlt,  ami  other  Philosopher?,  have  re^rded  as  l)eyond  the 
»i*op«  Ilf  Science  to  explain.  Many  new  and  very  strikin;?  Accordancei 
are  Urou^bi  out  lielweeii  the  Hesults  of  Physical  Research  and  ancient 
Ri'Curd  i  isMitiruujijiC  to  demonstration  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  Mnses. 
This  Work  will  la?  illiistmteti  by  (\>pper|)late  Engravings  of  Sheila, 
ehiiructeristic  of  the  Strata  and  Supi*rposition  of  the  Hone-Caverna, 
and  of  Casts  of  F«»!»il  Plant.s ;  la'sidea  alM)ut  50  W'ikkI  Kngravinga, 
re|)resenting  the  most  curiou-s  Animal  Inhabitants  of  the  primeval 
\V  orld  deacriU'd  bv  Cuvier  and  other  Fos.sil  Zoolocrists.  The  Volume 
will  appeur  about  the  end  of  January. 

Tl\c  Rev.  (f.  Oliver  has  ready  for  Publication,  his  History  of  Tnitia- 
turn,  or  aji  Account  of  all  the  Secret  (.’elebrations  of  the  Heathen 
World ;  forming  a  Continuation  to  his  Signs  and  Symlads  of  Free- 
Buuoury  Explained. 

'rhe  History  and  Antiquitii^s  of  the  ConventUiil  Church  of  (ireat 
(yrituaby*  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  by  the  same  Author,  is  also 
ready. 

Mr.  Oliver  is  uls<»  preparing  for  Publication,  The  History  and  An- 
tlquilit*s  of  Ih'verly,  in  tne  County  of  York,  4U). 

The  Rev.  W.  Trollope,  *M.A.,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  has  in  the  Prett, 
to  Ik;  ct»iiiprlM.‘d  ill  ‘J  cloudy  printed  Volumes,  Rvo.,  Analecta  Theolo* 
gica,  a  dige.sled  and  arranged  Coinpendiuui  of  the  must  approved  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  In  this  Work,  not  the  Outlinoi 
merely,  hut  an  abridged  Digest,  of  the  Annotations  of  the  Commenta¬ 
tors  and  Biblical  I'ritics.  aro  given  in  a  |icrspicuous  and  connected 
Arrangement ;  thusi*  Writers  \nio  have  taken  opposite  Sidea  mi  a  dis¬ 
puted  Point,  are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  attention  of  the  Student 
is  directed  to  that  InlerureUitioii  which  seems  to  be  Injst  sup[K>rted  and 
most  generally  followeu.  The  Wants  of  Junior  Students  are  more 
.*^pts:iully  considered  ;  but  a  useful  JU»k  of  Reference  is  also  provided 
for  the  more  advanced  Divine,  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  the  In* 
struct  ion  of  general  Ri'aders. 


ni 

Aht.  XIII.  WORKS  RECt:>nrLY  MJBLISHEIX 


BfrxinfcHry. 

Thr  I.lfi*  •n<^  Advrnt«rrji  of  Alrxanilrr 
Srlkir^  ;  (*oiitaintn^  th^  rMl  Inci<init!i  upon 
wkich  the  UotuMice  of  Hi)binAon  Cnianr  it 
(uumlttU  liy  Jotin  Howfll.  Wmn.  5$, 

MliTTOIIY. 

'ITir  Hiitory  nf  th^  Ritr  Pro- 

grrss  ot  CliriMMnity;  ronipritmg  tn  In- 
qnhy  iut''  it*  tniB  t'haract«*r  tni! 

By  thr  Hrv.  Hnwle,  M.A.  \  icp 

Biitjripal  of  St.  .\lbnn*s  nail,  Oxford.  8 
vpK.  r^tn. 

The  (lironidopy  (Julde;  Part  I.  ('om- 
prrtirndinp  the  ('hronolooy  of  the  WorM, 
friw  it*  (’rrition  to  the  l>i  *tm<  tlon  of  iTie 
We*tiTn  I'inpire.  With  n  Chart,  and  t 
Serii**  of  Qiiextiont.  1*.  tir/.  half  iMUintl. 

S<‘W  'I'mnsUtion  of  the  Ilixtory  of 
IlemdoTu*;  intend«>d  for  the  Cse  of  gene¬ 
ral  Rmdf*rY.  Py  Isaac  INydor,  .Tun.  Vyith 
short  Notes  and  Map*,  j  t&rge  vol.  Hvo. 
1(1». 

Original  T.etters,  ilhtstratlve  of  F.nglish 
Htitory,  with  N<ite*  and  I  Bust  rations.  Hy 
Hrnry  F.ltis,  F.U.S.,  Ac.  4  vols.  8vo., 
with  Portraits  and  .\utograph&.  8/.  8s. 

MISCEI.LANKOm. 

My  Cirandtather’s  Farm  ;  or,  Picturet 
of  Kural  Life.  18ino.  7*. 

Twt-lve  .Moral  Maxima  of  my  Uncle 
N’twhury.  IHtno.  Is. 

Procf'edings  at  a  Dinner  to  rontimenro- 
rate  the  Abolition  nf  the  .Sacramental  Teat. 
Hto.  .*1s. 

Tlie  Literary  Uemaina  of  the  late  Henry 
Neele,  Rsq.,  Author  of  the  **  Romance  of 
Hitinrv  Ac.  Consisting  of  r.«:turet  on 
English  Poetry,  Taleii,  and  Miscellaniea. 
post  Hvo.  1 8,*. 

The  First  hix  li<ioka  of  the  Iliad  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  literally  translated  into  English  Prote, 
with  ropiniis  explanatory  Notes,  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  Dissertation  on  his  Life  and 
Writings.  Hs. 

POETET. 

•Saul  at  Rudor  :  a  Dramatic  Skett  h.  By 
the  Iter.  FMward  Smedley,  A.M.  8vo. 

The  Hanks  of  Tamsr ;  a  Poem,  with 
other  Pieces.  By  N.  'F.  Carrington.  A 
new  Kdition.  8xo.  7s.  tid, 

Chn«itmas:  a  Poem.  By  Edward 
Mnxnn.  I8mo.  4s. 


The  Deluge,  ami  other  Puemt,  By 
Marx»  fPlht.  Itmo.  .1i. 

A  N»nr  Yearns  Bee,  and  other  Poems.* 
By  Bernard  Biirton.  8vn.  9*. 

ITte  ^epmother ;  a  Tragedy  In  Fire 
Acts.  Bv  th<}  Author  of  **  Longinus,  a 
Trngisly.** 

illustrations  of  .Anclo-Blttm  Poetry. 
By  J.  J.  ('onyhearf,  Tate  PixdwtMkry  of 
YoA",  Ae.  Hen.  IHs. 

Tnrnr.omr. 

DIsconrses  on  some  Important  Points 
of  C’hrisrian  OoctrWte  and  i)uty.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  .Stewart,  Minister  of  TViu- 
gUs.  Hvu.  10s.  tid. 

CtHin.teU  for  the  Siinetuary  and  for  Civil 
Lifr;  or.  Discourses  to  various  ('lassea  in 
the  Clnux'h,  and  in  Society.  By  Henry 
Bclfrage,  D.D.,  Falkirk.  I8mn.  7s.  (id. 

Cottage  Prayers;  or,  Fonns  of  Prayer 
for  One  Month.  By  Rev.  C.  Davy,  .\u(lior 
of  “  C«>tlage  SermoBs.*’  18nio.  8s.  6d. 

Tl«*  Works  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Refuriners.  Eilitcil  by  the  Rev.  'Fhomas 
Russell.  M.A.  Vn\,  in.  lOs.  Sd. 

Twelve  futures  on  Kcclcsisstieal  His- 
ton»'  and  Nonconformity,  exhibiting  a  View 
of  Church  History.  By  Isaac  Mann. 
Hvo.  10s.  8d. 

Advice  to  Religious  Impiirert,  respect¬ 
ing  some  of  the  Difficulties  arising  from 
the  present  State  of  Society.  By  James 
Matheson,  Durham.  Itmo.  4«. 

The  Interpositions  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  selected  exclusively  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Joseph  Pincher,  Es^ 
Author  of  *•  'The  Achievements  of  Prayer.  * 
18mo.  tis. 

Twenty-one  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev. 
lliomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool  From  hia 
own  Mannsrripts.  Published  ky  the  Re- 
Itgioof  Tract  Society.  18mo. 

Treatises  and  liCtters  of  Bishop  Ridley,' 
and  ExamiMtiona  and  I^etters  of.  John 
l*hilpnt  the  Martyr.  Printed  for  the  Re¬ 
ligious  I'ract  Society.  18mo. 

Baxter  on  the  Mischiefs  of  Self- Igno¬ 
rance,  Ac.  With  Introductory  Essay.  By 
the  Rev.  David  Young,  Perth.  l8mo.  is. 

Shower  on  'Hme  and  Ktemity,  and  Hir 
Matthew  Hale’s  Contemplations.  With 
Introductory  Essay.  By  Thomas  Chal- 
mers,  D.D.  l8mo.  4*. 


9f  Works  rectnilif  puhltshed. 


Hftle  oa  th«  KnowMilje  of  ChrUf  cru* 
ciM.  With  Introductory  Rauy.  By  the 
Rrr.  Daeid  Young.  Ithno. 

Jecut  Christ  the  Great  God  our  Sariour. 
By  the  Her.  James  CarKK  Dublin.  Itmo. 

&S. 

The  Monthly  Bible  Class  Book;  or. 
Scriptural  Aids  to  worootc  a  revival  of 
Kcligioo  among  the  Kising  Generation ;  in 
a  aertct  of  Catechetical  Exercises,  founded 
upon  some  of  the  most  Interesting  portions 
of  the  Word  of  God.  By  John  Morison, 
Author  of  *•  An  Exposition  of  the  Itook 
of  1‘ialms,**  and  “  I.eclures  of  the  n-cipro- 
cal  Oldigations  of  Life.**  Part  1.  The 
Gfjspt'l  by  John.  It^ino. 

'fhe  Means  of  a  Religious  Revival !  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Reatling.  By  John 
Howard  Hinton,  M..\.  Hvo. 

The  Scripture  Diary  for  IS89  ;  com¬ 
prising  daily  portions  of  the  Holy  St'rip- 
turea,  in  the  order  of  their  history,  for 
reading  the  whole  Bible  within  the  Year. 
Together  with  Selections  from  the  Calen- 
darSk  and  Notices  of  Kcclestastical  and  Bil>- 
hcal  iiinrature.  By  John  Whitridge. 
tSmo.  Is. 

The  Child's  Commentator  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  .\.M. 
V’oL  1.  IHmtt.  9s.  Cd,  half  IwuiuL 

ITk*  Tracer *s  Offi'ring.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Cam)»heU.  VoL  I.  New  Series. 
Is.  tid.  half  btmnd. 

The  Evangelical  Sprvtator.  Ry  the 
Author  of  ••  Evangelical  Rambler.’*  Parts 
I  to  5.  6d.  each. 

Ob;|ei'tion»  to  the  Doctrine  of  Israel’s 
Atture  Restoration  to  Palestine,  National 
Prr-eminente,  Ac.  In  Twtlve  Letters  to 
a  Friend.  Wnh  an  Ap}H:ndix.  19mo. 

St.  Od. 

Watta’i  Scripture  1  Hat  or}* ;  a  new  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Chronological  Tables,  and  other 


^  The  Title>pagc,  Contents 
given  with  the  February  Number. 


improvements.  Edited  by  John  WhUridgit 
18mo.  9s.  0d. 


TorooaAVMT. 

Present  State  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land ; 
comprising,  an  Account  of  its  Agriculture 
Capabilities,  with  Obaervations  on  the  Pre. 
s<>nt  State  of  Farming,  Ac.  pursued  in  that 
Colony,  and  other  important  Matters  coa. 
nected  with  Emigration.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Al- 
thorp.  By  Henry  Widowaon,  late  Agent 
to  the  V'an  Diemen’s  Land  Agricultural 
Establishment ;  wHh  a  complete  Map  of 
the  Country.  8vo.  **«.  6d. 

A  Panorama  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the 
adjacent  Country',  from  Cologne  to  May- 
ence.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  F.  W.  dA- 
keskamp,  and  engraved  by  John  Clark.  To 
which  are  now  adiled  Mapa,  shewing  the 
Routes  from  Calais,  Ostend,  and  Rotter¬ 
dam,  to  Cologne  ;  and  from  Cologne  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Rhine  ;  together  with  “  The 
Steam- Boat  Companion,"  describing  the 
Principal  l*lacex  between  Rotterdam  and 
Mayence:  also  a  Table  of  Distances,  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  towing-jvith  of  the  River ;  and 
an  Account  of  the  Steam-Boats,  Cocbai 
d’Eau,  Expense  of  convey'iiig  Horses,  Car¬ 
riages,  Ac.  fitted  up  in  a  neat  Case,  10s.  6d. 

This  Panorama  is  seven  feet  ax 
inches  in  length,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth. 
It  affords  a  complete  Vit'w  of  both  Banks 
of  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  this  cele- 
braieti  River,  and  in  the  style  of  exeeutioa 
far  exceeds  any  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
hitherto  appearrtl. 

'I'he  Modem  'Praveller.— India.  4  roll, 
W.  9i.  hoards.  I/,  is.  half  bound. 

The  Modem  Traveller. —  Africa.  Parts  I 
and  11.  ts.  fid.  each. 


and  Index  to  Vol.  XXX.  will  bt 


